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Fig. 1.—Dress For 
Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Sorr ror 
Girt From 13 to 15 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig, 3—Dress For 
Girt From 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No. VIIL, Figs, 52-58. 


Fig. 4.—Surr ror 
Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No, VIL, Figs, 47-51. 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror 
Girt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Dress For 
Girt From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl, 
No. IV., Figs. 30-36. 


Fig. 7.—Dress For 
Girt FRoM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. IIL, Figs. 28-29. 
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GOING TO WORK. 
By tux Avruor or “Joun Harirax, Gentleman.” 


Come along, for the work is ready ; 
Rough it may be—rough, tough, and hard; 
But—fourteen years old, stout, bold, and steady— 
Life’s game’s beginning, lad. Play your card, 
Come along. 


Mother stands at the door-step crying: 
Well, but she has a brave heart, too; 
She’ll try to be glad—there’s naught like trying. 
She’s proud of having a son like you. 
Come along. 


Young as she is, her hair is whitening: 
She has ploughed through seas of sorrow deep. 
When she looks in your face her eyes seem 
brightening— 
Oh, shame, if ever you make them weep! 
Come along. 
Bravo, lad! How the brown cheek flushes! 
Ready to do as much as you can? 
I have always faith in a boy that blushes— 
None will blush for him when he’s a man. 
Come along. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Jury 31, 1880. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


The attention of our readers is re- 
spectfully directed to the advertisement 
in another column of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
for the present political campaign. The 
WEEKLY will cordially and heartily sup- 
port Republican principles and the Re- 
publican candidates, and will do every- 
thing in its power to promote the suc- 
cess of the party which has preserved 
the Union, and which has for twenty 
years controlled the destinies of the na- 
tion. Besides the full discussion in its 
editorial columns of the vital issues of 
the campaign, its pages will present po- 
litical cartoons, sketches, and comics by 
Tuomas Nast and other well-known 
artists, employed especially for this pur- 
pose, and every legitimate and proper 
means will be used to insure the triumph 
of the Republican national ticket at the 
polls in November. 

HarPEr’s WEEKLY for the campaign, 
from July 1 to November 20, 1880 (Nos. 
1226 to 1247, inclusive), will be mailed 
to subscribers, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 50. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


Harrer’s YOUNG Peorp.e Mo. 37, issued Fuly 
13, contains an entertaining story entitled “A 
Crabbing Adventure,” illustrated ; a pretty little 
poem called “ Eddie’s Lanterns” ; “ Easy Bota- 
ny,” for Fuly ; the beginning of Lossinc’s “ Story 
of the American Navy,” illustrated ; Chapter Sev- 
en of “ The Moral Pirates,” illustrated ; a very 
interesting account of “ Robinson Crusoe’s Island,” 
with two beautiful illustrations ; “ Philemon’s 
Circus ;” “ Japanese Children,” illustrated ; “ A 
Sea-side Adventure ;” and other attractions. 





THE FAN. 


R what intrigues of love and flirtation 

is not the fan responsible? What aid 
it has lent, not only to the courtly dame 
who is at home in the science, who neither 
opens nor closes her fan without malice pre- 
pense, but to those untutored souls whose 
blushes rise unbidden, whose unschooled re- 
gards express joy or regret too openly, who 
are only apprentices in the art of fascina- 
tion! “For the Spanish woman,” says some 
one, “all the maneuvres of love are hidden 
in the folds of her fan ;” but it is not neces- 
sary that we should -travel so far to learn 
the craft; one might affirm that Nature her- 
self had instructed her children in the ma- 
nipulation of the fan, and that a pretty wo- 
man who does not know how to wield it ef- 
fectively would be no less a miracle than 
“red roses blooming through the snow.” In- 
deed, all nations and generations appear to 
acknowledge the services of this little affair 
of the toilette, which has descended to us 
from the dusty antiquity of the East, and 
have lavished upon it whatever richness or 





skill they could command. It has been 
carved, like lace-work, in ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, and the sweet-scented woods of India ; 
enriched with the feathers of strange trop- 
ical birds—perhaps from the wings of the 
roc; the most splendid stuffs of the looms, 
the rarest cobwebs of the lace-workers, have 
been pressed into its- service; goldsmiths 
have wasted their invention upon it, and 
artists of renown have wrought their dreams 
into its decorations; as far back as sagas 
sang or legends reach the fan has done duty, 
no doubt; while sculpture has not disdained 
to chisel it amidst other circumstances of 
kingly pomp, in view of the fact, perhaps, 
that it was once an attribute of the purple, 
unshared by the vulgar. And what pictures 
does it not conjure of all that is gorgeous 
and barbaric !—the flirt of a fan invokes the 
ghost of the Assyrian monarch, with his wo- 
men bearing great feather plumes; the Gre- 
cian courtier with his fanning slaves passes 
before our mind’s eye; we see great AUGUS- 
TUS reposing in the shadow, cooled by at- 
tendants; the priests of the Middle Ages 
guarding the sacred elements with fans, and 
in fancy we catch the melodious tinkle of 
their silver bells echoing through the cen- 
turies. This elegant trifle was formerly as 
indispensable to a lady’s costume as her 
gloves, one variety doing duty in the draw- 
ing-room, another on the promenade; and 
even in this utilitarian age we regard it 
with favor, not only as a legacy of the past 
which can call up visions, but as a pretty 
trinket to keep idle hands from mischief. 





DOG-DAYS. 


ULTRY July and humid August bear an 
ill repute among men which they have 
not deserved. ‘“ Dog-day weather’ is a 
final epithet of opprobrium. Yet, curiously 
enough, the dog-days originally received 
their name as a matter of honor and dignity. 
The long-headed Egyptians, observing that 
the Nile rose annually with the heliacal ris- 
ing of a certain brilliant star, called that 
orb of beneficent, influences Sihor, the Nile. 
And as its coming warned them to their ter- 
races out of reach of the flood, they typified 
it as a dog, or a man with adog’s head. The 
Latins adopted the star as Sirius, but forgot, 
or never knew, its significance, while igno- 
rance, mistaking coincidence for cause, as- 
cribed to it a baleful increase of the heat. 
In time the popular belief declared that on 
its rising wine turned sour, dogs went mad, 
all other animals began to waste, and man 
to decline. The Romans even sacrificed a 
brown dog to appease its rage. 

Superstition hasa deep root. MacaULay’s 
school-boy may repeat till he is hoarse that 
this slandered luminary twinkles at the re- 
assuring distance of two trillions two hun- 
dred thousand billions of miles from our lit- 
tle sphere, while the illustrative cannon-ball, 
travelling four hundred and eighty miles an 
hour, must consume five hundred and twen- 
ty-three thousand two hundred and eleven 
years in the journey thither; science may 
reiterate that rabies, whatever its nature or 
origin, is not exclusively a midsummer mad- 
ness; every year, notwithstanding, panic 
terror concerning hydrophobia recurs, and 
walks hand in hand with wholesale 
slaughter. 

Yet the patient, faithful, taciturn creatures 
thus despitefully entreated have been the 
unselfish friends and servants of man since 
the dim antiquity wherein that naked say- 
age suddenly bethought himself to make a 
coat of his companion’s skin. Indeed, your 
dog is your only unquestioning and free- 
hearted lover. Other animals return a vague 
attachment for benefitsreceived. Humanity 
rigidly exacts its guid pro quo; to be loved 
of his kind, one must belovable. But aman’s 
dog clings to him through ill report and good 
report—suffers, starves, dies at his hands, 
and counts itself happy in the opportunity. 

Did not PLaTo the Broad swear by a dog? 
Did not the famous dog of ALCIBIADES cost 
seventy minas—a thousand dollars of our 
coinage? was he not even more esteemed for 
his sagacity than for his beauty? and did not 
his fidelity withstand the coarse caprices, the 
cruel indignities, of that brilliant master 
from whom all other friends fell away? Did 
not that greater general, WILLIAM of Orange, 
love his dog as well, and honor him much 
more ? 

CHaARLEs the Second, who cared for nei- 
ther man nor woman, cherished his dogs with 
a fondness bequeathed to him possibly by 
his grandmother, ANNE of Denmark,who kept 
a retinue of those followers, and paid a very 
pretty annual bill to Master Heriot, the 
court goldsmith, for their gold and silver 
collars and emblazoned blankets, thereby 
contributing, no doubt, to the endowment 
of his famous hospital. It was that royal 
lady’s successor, her present Majesty of Eng- 
land, who, inheriting the family taste, pre- 
sented his ugliness of Skye to an obsequious 
court, and made him a fashion. 

Who, among us, being examined as to the 
events of King Jonn’s evil reign, could re- 





member one, save the signing of Magna 
Charta, and the death of Gelert, the hound ? 
What a dreary waste of dates and bloodshed 
is the history of the Crusades; but at the 
name of Roswal, the dog of Sir KENNETH, 
how the hot sands of Syria, the splendor and 
valor of the legions, the fierce courage of 
RicHARD, the enlightened chivalry of the 
Sultan SALADIN, the aspirations, the preju- 
dices, the very image of the time, rise be- 
fore us! 

Barry, the famous dog of Great St. Ber- 
nard, saved forty lives, and, among others, 
carried on his back to the hospice, through 
towering snow-drifts, a baby whose mother 
had been killed by an avalanche. Ifhe stood 
for charity, AUBRY’s dog stood for justice, 
when, with whatever emphasis might lie in 
furious threatenings, he accused RICHARD 
of Macaire of his master’s murder. 

Literature has made the dog her own, and 
Art has loved him. Who thinks of Sir WaL- 
TER without Maida? Is not Flush beloved 
by Mrs. BRowNING’s lovers? Can we sep- 
arate heroic little Miss Mrrrorp from her 
faithfulspaniel? Isnot Byron’s Boatswain 
fitly sepultured at Newstead Abbey? Who 
can read without tears that perfect story, 
“Rab and his Friends’? Who has not a 
tender feeling for the invisible, beloved 
Schneider who comforts scapegrace Rip Van 
Winkle in his distresses? Who has not 
known and loved the dogs of LANDSEER? 
How many tombs of the old knights bear a 
sculptured dog to show that they followed 
their standard as a dog his master! On how 
many monuments of illustrious women his 
effigy symbolized fidelity and affection, as the 
lion’s image symbolized courage and magna- 
nimity! What innumerable records of fear- 
lessness, self-sacrifice, patience, sagacity, de- 
votion, justify that good saying of HaMER- 
TON, “I pity the man who can live a dogless 
life!” 

It is true that in the cities there is no room 
for dogs. They must be crowded out, with 
countless other good gifts of Heaven. The 
dog is a natural rover. He loves free air, 
free ways, the smell of the fresh turf. Shut 
in to alien pavements, scorched by the sun, 
pinched by the winter winds, parched with 
thirst, faint with hunger, the race deterio- 
rates, develops strange diseases, and from 
man’ssafeguard becomes his possible danger. 

But in their natural home, the country, 
with water, shade, and kindness, the nobler 
breeds of dogs, which alone should be per- 
petuated, are no more dangerous in August 
than in January, which is more than can be 
said of man, who too often develops a most 
uncertain, not to say ferocious, temper un- 
der these brazen skies. Let us, then, be rea- 
sonable. Banish poor Tray to the country, 
watch him if need be, slay him if need be, 
but let us not indulge in excessive appre- 
hension of the whole canine species. We 
shall have gotten a step farther in civiliza- 
tion when dog-days cease to be an indis- 
criminate carnage of dogs of all degree. 








AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


Their Home in Siebenburgen.—Its wonderful Re- 
sources. —Famous Cave and Springs. — Curious 
Dress.—Their Life at Home and on the Road.—En- 
tertainments.—The Gypsy Soldier.—A strange Inci- 
dent.—An uncomfortable Visitor and s g Ad- 
venture.—The Death of one of the Tribe. 

AVING taken a small villa for the summer 

months in the mountains of Southern Eu- 

rope, we chanced to have selected a situation not 

only picturesque and central, but one affording 

ample opportunity for the study of several phases 

of life hitherto quite unknown to us, and not to 
be met with elsewhere. 

The mountain road on which our villa stood 
overlooked one of the many beautiful lakes in 
this region, and was the highway for native foot- 
passengers travelling from Bohemia to the Sua- 
bian Alps, from Tyrol and Switzerland to the 
Black Forest. Standing somewhat conspicuous- 
ly alone between two small towns or villages, our 
house was continually besieged either for our 
charity, patronage, or shelter, sometimes in a most 
unceremonious and novel manner. Occasionally 
“a wandering Savoyard,” with beribboned legs 
and hat, found his way to us, making us feel how 
far away from home we too were; but of all the 
wayfarers who frequented our village and high- 
way, none had such a fascination or interest for 
us as the “ Zigeuner,” or real gypsy. 

They come from a picturesque mountain dis- 
trict of Siebenburgen (Transylvania), where ages 
ago they settled, when driven out of Hungary by 
the Huns, in whose train they had followed from 
the East. Probably these are the oldest known 
gypsies now in existence, their traditions dating 
back to Asiatic homes; and it is from this little 
Hungarian settlement that they have wandered 
to all parts of the earth. They have no written 
history of their own, but their interesting and ro- 
mantic traditions and legends would fill volumes, 
and one is amply repaid for a visit to their wild, 
half-civilized home. Although utterly unlearned 
in book-knowledge, their information is varied 
and extensive—a curious mixture of science, fact, 
and fancy; their religion, when they have any, 
one of sincere, child-like faith, though often cloud- 
ed by superstition, and showing a characteristic 
lack of discipline and conformity to rules, 

In this part of Europe the gypsy is to be seen 
in the purest type, strongly resembling the mu- 
latto, except that the eye is generally more liquid, 








like that of the Spanish or Italian race. As a 
— nn men are sceeenal than the women, 
eir picturesque costume, ear-rings, and long 
curls adding greatly to their good looks, Once 
in a while, however, one sees among the young 
girls a real Eastern beauty, who might serve for 
a model of Cleopatra, but usually their principal 
attraction lies in their peculiar dress—a bright 
handkerchief wound around the blackest of lux- 
uriant hair in fantastic fashion, fastened with 
gold pins, dangling ornaments, and sometimes a 
bunch of flowers. Their dress seems composed 
of no single garment, but odds and ends of every 
variety of color and material. How a gypsy toi- 
lette is made excited our curiosity, while baffling 
even our feminine comprehension. Their finery 
and trinkets, of which they are very fond—even 
the men indulging in such adornments—are of 
rather a tawdry description, and cleanliness does 
not appear to be a favorite virtue among them. 

Siebenburgen is a country wonderfully blessed 
by nature, abounding in rich mines, marvellous 
springs, fertile plains, and possessing some of the 
most enchanting scenery in Europe. Its gypsy 
population have taken no trouble, however, to de- 
velop its resources, enjoying nature’s gifts as they 
found them hundreds of years ago. So great is 
the antipathy felt toward this strange race of 
people that none of its neighboring countrymen 
will dwell with them. 

At the springs, which possess many curative 
properties, the gypsies have simply dug ponds, 
in which the sick and weak bathe in the most 
primitive fashion. In a famous cave a stream 
of water falls through the rocks, which is won- 
derful in its cure of all eye diseases, but the air 
of the cave is such that it is almost fatal to life 
and sight to enter it. For ages the gypsies have 
placed huge shells to catch the water, rushing in 
and out of the cave with almost closed eyes and 
bated breath, not daring to risk more than a few 
seconds in its dangerous atmosphere. Yet no 
effort has been made to remedy the evil, which 
might easily be done. 

Many of the gypsies have beautiful houses and 
extensive estates in Siebenburgen; are rich not 
only in money and lands, but possess treasures 
in plate and rare old furniture, for which they 
may well be envied. Notwithstanding these at- 
tractions at home to induce them to lead domes- 
tic lives, this race, upon whom the curse of dis- 
quietude seems to rest, can only enjoy their homes 
for short periods. After a few months of ease 
and luxury, even the wealthiest among them leave 
civilized life, and join wandering bands to go off 
for months of travel, without any apparent aim 
except the fulfillment of that destiny which has 
made them wanderers on the face of the earth. 

The whole world seems arrayed against them, 
and, except in their own little colony, they are 
only allowed to dwell with their fellow-beings for 
a few days ata time. Even this short intercourse 
is granted by a special written permission from 
the chief of police, without which no gypsy can 
enter or remain overnight in any town or village. 

They are obliged, however, to serve in the army, 
but are disliked and mistrusted by both comrades 
and officers for their dishonesty and insincerity. 
Several officers in the Austrian army, who have 
had them under their command, told us that the 
Zigeuners made very poor soldiers, insubordinate, 
and deserters whenever the chance offered, al- 
though cringing to the last degree when in the 
presence of their superior officers. 

“We can always detect a gypsy in the ranks,” 
said Major B——, “ by the servility of his salute.” 
Yet among themselves they are brave and law- 
abiding, having generally a male leader to each 
band or tribe. As far as we could learn, the 
“ gypsy queen” is a theatrical creation.; but the 
wives and daughters of the leaders are held in 
high esteem, as are also the descendants of their 
ancient chiefs, There is a pride and independ- 
ence about them that would lead us to believe 
that they had their origin in ancient royalty. 

Baron X——, wishing to get rid of a band who 
had encamped on his grounds, offered them mon- 
ey to “move on,” which the leader indignantly 
refused, saying, 

“T don’t want your money; my estate in Sie- 
benburgen would buy yours out a dozen times !” 

The baron told us he had no doubt that the 
man’s statement was true, for, when on the road, 
rich and poor meet on an equality, living the same 
simple camp life. 

They travel in comfortable caravans, varying 
in style, according to the owner’s means, from the 
canvas-covered wagon, or such a one as that in 
which Mignon is introduced to her audience, to 
quite a nice cottage on wheels. They generally 
select a resting-place either in the woods or groves 
near some town, or by the margin of some retired 
lake or river, buying whatever provisions they can 
not beg or steal. 

The time of encampment is spent in trading 
horses, repairing or making tinware, and giving 
al fresco entertainments, consisting of music, dan- 
cing, and fortune-telling. If a gypsy comes to 
your house inquiring if your tins need mending, 
you may as well yield up some article at once, for 
he will not leave until he has obtained a job, fre- 
quently pushing his way into the kitchen if re- 
fused, and carrying off a pan or boiler by force. 
He will return it in a few days, repaired and bur- 
nished up equal to new, but demanding double 
its original price for his labor. It is in vain to 
remind him that he did the work against your 
will, and that his price is exorbitant ; he will only 
assure you, with the utmost coolness, that the ar- 
ticle is much better now than when it was new, 
and repeat his demand for pay. So feared is a 
Zigeuner’s displeasure that few people have the 
temerity to argue the point, and his request is 
usually complied with, however exorbitant. 

Our mountain village, with its peaceful lake, 
was a favorite gypsy camping ground, and its 
well-shaded common often reminded us of scenes 
from the opera or drama. A background of rug- 
ged mountains, at their foot a Tyrolean village, in 
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the foreground swarthy-faced gypsies of all , 
from black-eyed babies to old hags looking like 
veritable Meg Merrilies. Some are preparing a 
meal, others sleeping or resting under the trees, 
while a few of the men and boys superintend the 
shoeing of the horses and mending of harness 
gear, which give the village blacksmith a good 
business. A big drum and one or two musical 
instruments are fastened at the back of one of 
the vans, from which the horses have been taken, 
while inside sit two young people, a girl and man, 
in lazy attitude, shuffling a pack of dirty cards. 
The latter are oftener used by these people for 
gambling purposes than fortune-telling. 

Our first introduction to the gypsies was late 
one afternoon, when in the dusk of the drawing- 
room two Fra Diavolos stood suddenly before us 
as if bymagic. They had entered the house with 
their usual stealth, and finding no one, or nothing 
worthy of their attention, on the ground-floor, had 
come up stairs in search of us. They have a most 
unceremonious way of entering your house at all 
times ; and in the summer season, when doors and 
windows are less carefully guarded, this sociabil- 
ity becomes very uncomfortable, to say the least, 
making one watch the darkening corners warily. 

On one occasion, when entirely alone in the 
house, except for the servants, my bedroom door 
was suddenly opened, and a gypsy woman and 
child entered. I knew that I was alone, with two 
flights of stairs, with a deadened stone passage, 
between me and help, if I needed it, while the 
gypsy was one of a party who were near by, if not 
already in the house. With as calm an exterior 
as I could command, I ordered her to leave the 
house at once, and after a sullen survey of me 
and my room she slowly obeyed. 

While out walking one day we saw a most cu- 
rious scene take place at a cross-road, the mean- 
ing of which we could not understand, nor did we 
dare to inquire into it. Three gypsy wagons came 
from opposite directions, and on reaching the junc- 
tion of the roads their occupants solemnly de- 
scended, and, instead of chatting and merry-mak. 
ing, according to their usual custom when meeting 
on the road, they silently formed a circle around 
a young girl of about eighteen years of age. She 
had an imperious air about her, and stood in the 
centre of the ring gazing steadily ahead, with a 
fixed expression on her handsome face—hardly 
one of sadness, but full of resolute determination 
The women approached and respectfully shook 
hands with her in silence, and as if bidding fare- 
well to one they never expected to see again in 
this world, while the men, both young and old, 
reverently kissed her on the forehead. At the 
conclusion of this strange ceremony they all re- 
mounted their wagons, taking the girl with them, 
and silently drove off again in different directions. 

In spite of their roving life, the gypsies feel a 
strong attachment for the little colony in Sieben- 
burgen. Even those who have settled elsewhere 
always speak of it as “home” with the greatest 
love and pride. Their personal attachments are 
also sincere and constant, Some years ago, dur- 
ing an encampment in our town, one of the tribe, 
a young girl, died, and was buried in the parish 
chureh-yard. Since then her tribe come every 
year to visit her grave, over which they still 
mourn and pray with apparent fervor. 

Nothing we can now recall, either in fiction or 
on the stage, connected with gypsy life, exagger- 
ates in dress or customs the reality, and in many 
cases does not equal it. There is a peculiar fas- 
cination about these people, mingled with fear, 
which is inspired by their lawless air, and defiant 
glance, impressing one with their feeling of su- 
periority, that ages of persecution has not crush- 
ed out of this shunned race. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WATTEAU BASQUE, DOUBLE OVER-SKIRT WITH SCARF 
DRAPERY, AND ROUND SKIRT. 


HE graceful Watteau basque dress illustrated 
on page 492, and of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is published, is a stylish design for foulard, 
Surah, pongee, and other summer silk dresses, and 
is also copied when wash goods such as lawn, per- 
cale, and gingham are to be made in an elaborate 
style. The foulards, lawns, and percales are oft- 
en imported with borders along the selvedge, and 
when this is not the case, some striped material 
can be used instead, or else the border is of a 
plain solid color. Small checked ginghams made 
in this way are trimmed with gingham that has 
very large plaids of the same colors. The Wat- 
teau basque is plain and smoothly fitted, with the 
broad pleat in the back—which is its distinctive 
feature—made separately, and afterward attached 
at the neck and waist line, or else sewed flatly all 
the way down the back. This box-pleating ex- 
tends below the regular basque, and some side- 
pleating is then attached to the back of the basque 
in a way that gives a very stylish effect. The 
ruche around the neck, and the pleating with its 
inner lace down the front, with the trimming on 
the sleeve, complete the pretty finish that makes 
this plain basque appear quite elaborate. The 
over-skirt is double in front, with the upper apron 
falling open, while that below has a revers turn- 
ed up in washer-woman fashion. The back of 
the over-skirt is caught in a large soft pouf held 
in place by a pleated scarf piece that passes down 
one side of the pouf, and then droops below it. 
The bordering is omitted from the back of the 
over-skirt, and is used on the upper edge of the 
revers in front instead of at the bottom. The 
round skirt has two narrow pleatings headed by 
a broad box-pleated flounce. 

For the soft fabrics mentioned above, this am- 
ply draped and trimmed model is one of the best. 
It will also be used for the soft yet thick woollen 
goods in preparation for fall and winter dresses. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEF DRESSES. 


The novelty introduced late in the season is 
Parisian costume made of handkerchiefs of 





light silk about the quality of thin Surah or 
foulard. At present they are imported by the 
modistes only, and are not seen in the large fur- 
nishing stores. Several of these dresses have 
been sent to Newport and other sea-side resorts, 
where they are said to rival the Jersey suits as 
the conspicuous novelties of summer wardrobes. 
The best qualities are twilled and soft like Surah, 
and the centre of the handkerchief is usually 
changeable, while the border is stripes or plaids 
made up of the colors that are mingled in the 
centre. Odd contrasts are also used in these 
colors; thus red is made to change with dark 
blue or green, or pale blue combines with old 
gold, while violet and buff are together. Some- 
times a Scotch plaid border trims a handkerchief 
of solid color. The way of making these dress- 
es is also quaint and old-fashioned, and they are 
worn with a great deal of lace about the neck, 
wrists, and front of the corsage. The pointed 
waists are shirred in the front and back to the 
ends of the long sharp points, and there is also 
fullness shirred on the shoulders. A fichu col- 
lar of the silk adds still more to this appearance 
of fullness, The large silk handkerchief is then 
cut diagonally, and one of the three-cornered 
pieces is attached on each side, making a point 
far below the hips, while a space is left in front 
for the shirred point of the waist. The back is 
full and straight, with deep shirring on the single 
flounce. The entire front breadth, which is nar- 
row, is covered with clusters of shirring. The 
wide Languedoc lace is made creamy, and, in- 
deed, often quite yellow, to make it look like 
“real” old lace. It is put on in gathers instead 
of the stiff pleatings used last year, and is allow- 
ed to fall about in easy négligé fashion, making 
an irregular jabot down the front of the waist, 
and loose frills on the sleeves and neck, 


CHINE FOULARDS. 


Another novelty is the chiné foulards., These 
come in the quaint designs formerly seen in taf- 
feta silk, with Pompadour colors blending blue 
and rose, or buff and blue, or gray and pink. A 
pink rose-bud of changeable shades on a dark 
blue ground is one of the prettiest patterns, while 
red carnations are strewn upon pale gray surfaces. 
These are intended for parts of dresses, and are 
usually combined with Surah of a solid color. 
— are also elaborately trimmed with creamy 

Ss. 


FOULARD DRESSING-GOWNS, ETC. 


The morning wrappers which ladies now wear in 
their chambers are made of the light figured fou- 
lards without lining, and are therefore of scarcely 
perceptible weight. The creamy grounds with 
rose-bud patterns, or else pale rose or blue with 
other small flowers strewn upon them, make love- 
ly robes for young ladies, These are made with 
full shirring on the shoulders and at the waist, or 
else in Watteau style, with a broad double box- 
pleat behind flowing from the neck or from a 
yoke. White gathered lace in two separate rows 
passes around the neck and down each side of the 
front. A narrow pleating of bright red or blue 
Surah peeps from under a lace pleating at the 
foot of the skirt. For older ladies black French 
lace or else Breton is used for trimming these 
robes, and more quaint colors are selected in the 
foulard. Olive green foulard brightened with rose- 
colored Surah pleatings, and trimmed with double 
frills of black French lace, makes a very hand- 
some robe for a middle-aged lady. The combi- 
nation of pale blue foulard with olive green Su- 
rah is also seen in such wrappers. Still another 
is of black Surah opening over a tablier of white 
and black striped silk, edged with full ruffles of 
black lace over white. 

An English fashion is that of lining white mus- 
lin saeques cut in the long “ matinée” shape with 
thin Surah silk. The preference here, however, 
is for the thin muslin matinée without lining for 
very warm weather, while the Surah matinée is 
reserved for cooler mornings. Among the low- 
priced goods that are made by the hundred in fac- 
tories are matinée dresses of what is called linen 
lawn, but is really a union of very little linen with 
a good deal of cotton. Still, this makes a service- 
able and cool fabric, and for busy women of small 
means this dress is a good selection, as it is sold 
as low as $3 50. The sacque is quite long, and 
the skirt is a demi-train. They are trimmed with 
some pleatings and bias bands of the material. 
The designs are white grounds, with black, blue, 
or brown sprigs. If they had less trimming, and 
there were more linen in the fabric, these dresses 
would be far preferable ; but they are cool though 
coarse, and come nearer to meeting the wants of 
plain people than most ready-made dresses. 


AN ECONOMICAL FASHION, 


For the correspondents who ask what to wear 
with black silk skirts, there is nothing prettier, 
more dressy, or less costly than a coat basque of 
light foulard silk of some quaint color and pattern 
on acream ground. Other colors are used for the 
ground of such basques, but the effect is not nearly 
as good as those of creamy white when worn with 
any graceful black silk demi-train or else long- 
trained skirt left over from a former season. 
When worn with long skirts these basques are of 
course meant for the house only, and are then 
sometimes cut square in the neck, and this square 
is filled in with India muslin, or else a mull fichu 
is folded there, leaving an open point instead of 
the square neck. If it is intended that the basque 
shall also serve for the street with a short walk- 
ing skirt of black silk, it is cut quite high in the 
neck, with a Directoire collar and revers, and its 
only ornament is facing of colored Surah and 
large handsome buttons. The skirted basques, 
and those with habit backs, are the patterns used. 
Sometimes the panel coat basque is made to 
serve for this purpose. This has the sides ex- 
tending in panels that reach to the foot of the 
dress skirt, while the front and back of the coat 
are quite short, 








ENGLISH DRIVING CLOAKS, ETC. 


The novelty for travelling wraps is the English 
driving cloak, made of checked ish home- 
spun cloth, and cut with half elbow sleeves, form- 
ed by Dolman seams. It is provided with one of 
the open Langtry hoods, and this hood is usually 
lined with gay striped Surah silk, in which some- 
times are red, blue, and old gold stripes. This 
graceful cloak conceals the figure, and protects 
the dress as perfectly as a circular cloak would 
do, yet is lighter and more shapely, as it is fitted 
by sloped seams in the back and front. Rows of 
machine stitching are its only trimming. Ulsters 
of clinging shapes, without the broad belts which 
formerly characterized them, are also made of 
the English homespun cloths for driving and 
steamer cloaks. Small turbans of the cloth are 
made to match the Ulsters. 


CHUDDAH SHAWLS FOR COUNTRY USE. 


French manufacturers have imitated the India 
chuddahs by making soft wool shawls, woven in 
herring-bone stripes, in small squares of blue, 
white, scarlet, or gray. They are sold for $9 or 
$10, and are very useful for extra wraps on cool 
mornings in the country. 


VARIETIES, 


Sheer linen is being made into large collarettes, 
almost as broad as a fichu, and edged with lace 
or embroidery. They are round at the back and 
are pointed low in front, being quite open at the 
throat. Square linen cuffs, or else those made 
of two folds of the linen, are trimmed to match 
with embroidery, and are then worn outside the 
sleeves. 

Guimpes of lace and mull, and of embroidered 
insertion with Swiss muslin, are sold in the shops 
for wearing inside square necks of dresses. They 
are made to fasten behind, and are only deep 
enough to cover the shoulders, where they are 
held in place by tape strings. The neck has 
usually a full ruche or a high pleated ruff. The 
Surah pleated guimpes spoken of by Madame 
Raymond have appeared here with dresses of 
embroidered piqué or Marseilles. Sometimes in- 
stead of a regular guimpe a large three-cornered 
neckerchief is worn with low-throated dresses. 
It is made of red or blue Surah, finished with a 
broad hem, and is tied loosely in sailor fashion. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneL_y; Miss Swrrzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and A. 
T. Srewarr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


QUEEN VICTORIA was recently made happy by 
receiving, at the hands of his Ambassador, the 
a of the White Elephant, from the King of 


—Professor PaLmrgri claims that by register- 
ing the vibrations of the earth with the seismo- 
graph, in regions liable to earthquake, the ap- 
proach of those disturbers can be as easily fore- 
told as that of any atmospheric storm. 

—At the Phi Beta Kappa dinner, not long since, 
Mr. WILLIAM EVERETT read a delightful poem, 
—— back the Southern names to the roll 
of Harvard. 

—In this season of boating and bathing it is 
well to remember that, in a late communication 
to the French Academy, Professor Fort declared 
that he had restored to life a child of three years 
old by using artificial respiration, without becom- 
ing discouraged, for four hours, not having be- 
gun for three and a half hours after apparent 
death. Some time before, Dr. FouRNOL, of Bil- 
lancourt, resuscitated a person one hour after 
being taken from the water by the same means 
faithfully applied. 

—The Bishop of Montreal forbids the ladies 
of his diocese to appear in the street without a 
mantle of some sort about their shoulders. 

—Queen MarcueErirta is almost worshipped 
throughout Italy. She has been recently visit- 
ing Naples and making the ascent of Vesuvius. 
While there she lost her way in the environs, 
and her equerry, interrogating a peasant, was 
answered so intelligently that she gave the man 
a gold piece. On learning afterward from whom 
it came, the peasant visited her next morning, 
imploring her to take back the coin, as he could 
not take pay for rendering his Queen a service, 
and to stand godmother to his two little girls 
instead. Upon which the Queen took the whole 
care and education of the children on herself. 

—The Princess of Wales introduced the fash- 
ion of dull jet at the Ascot races. 

—Many of the most illustrious modern French 
names are of Irish we CavalIGnac is the dis- 
guise of Kavanaau, Lamoricizre of Morgis- 
SEY, and McMAHON speaks for itself. 

—Miss CaTHERINE Rapco.irr, of Poughkeep- 
sie, has left thirty thousand dollars to the Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

—General BUTLER says that he looks forward 
to the time when the Stars and Stri shall 
float so far north that their beauty shall be mis- 
taken for the borealis, and so far south that only 
the Isthmus of Panama shall make our southern 
boundary. 

—Master Raymonp R. BELMONT, 2 son of Mr. 
AvueGust BeLmont, has taken the Burnett gold 
medal for two years’ best rank in character and 
study at St. Mark’s School, in Massachusetts. 

~The Empress of Germany seldom appears in 
anything but black, except on state occasions, 
it being a tenet of her toilette that after a cer- 
tain age black is the only wear for ladies. 

—Pavut KunkeL, who died a natural death 

in Philadelphia the other day, came near being 
han in 1854 on circumstantial evidence, the 
real culprit having been discovered just in 
time. 
—The British — family and the King of the 
Hellenes go picnicking just as — people do. 
At Virginia Water recently the Prince of Wales 
rowed two ladies, the Princess and the Duchess 
of Teck went out in a sig, the Duchess of Con- 
naught had a water velocipede propelled by the 
Duke of Teck, and all the royal children pad- 
died about till sunset. 

—The death of Mr. Lrnco1n, president of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, by being thrown 
under the train on a gala day, recalls the death 
of Mr, Huskisson, who, while talking to the 





Duke of Wellington at the trial of Stepnzn- 
son’s engine, to which people had thronged from 
all parts of the empire, was thrown under the 
wheels by an unexpected movement of the en- 
gine, and so injured that he died in a few hours. 

Lord Lornz, in a speech at Quebec, has just 
told the Canadians that he trusts they have seen 
enough of the United States and their turmoil 
and strife, and will be glad to remain at home; 
in spite of which there is a general movement 
among them into the Northern States. 

—At the Church of the Advent, in Boston, 
Govunop’s famous mass for male voices is sung 
on each of the four Sundays in July. 

—Mille. Atick REGNAULT, one of the prettiest 
of the French actresses, was painted, some little 
time ago, by BoLprnt, en Amazone. The painter 
refused to take any money for it, and Pegged 
her acceptance of it. In the mean time it was 
tremendously praised ; and when the lady sent 
for it, the messenger was told it could not be de- 
livered, as a wealthy amateur had just bought 
it. Mile. Re@nautt insisted on her prior right 
to purchase; but deeming twenty-five thousand 
francs too exorbitant a price, has gone to law to 
discover if the portrait sitter has not some rights 
as well as the portrait painter. 

—It must have been a charming company that 
set sail in the Gallia lately—Epwin Boorn, 
BRONSON HowakrD, Miss Tuurssy, OLE BuLL, 
Mr. Furniss, the Shakspearean scholar, aud 
Max STRAKOSCH. 

—Viscount Newry, of the Prince of Wales’s 
set, known in theatrical and artistic matters, 
has just succeeded to the titles and estates of 
his grandfather, the Earl of Kilmorey, who “‘ con- 
quered a confirmed habit of living” at the age 
of ninety-three, and was buried in a mausoleum 
which cost thirty thousand pounds. 

—Lucy Larcom once taught a district school 
for six or seven years in a log-cabin on the prai- 


ies. 

—The London News says that in the eyes of 
students the great blot on the BEACONSFIELD 
gs was letting the Cesnoua collection 
slip. 

—Miss Ju.ia Situ, of Glastonbury, has pub- 
lished her translation of the Bible, at the age of 
eighty, and at the cost of four thousand dollars. 
It is said to be a literal and valuable work. 

—Miss MaynakD, the heiress who was once 
spoken of as the future wife of Prince LEoro.p, 
is now engaged to Lord Brooke, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Warwick, and Warwick Castle will 
probably be restored to its ancient splendor from 
the bride’s ample resources, 

—A marble tablet has just been attached to 
the house No. 15 Rue Meslay, telling that be- 
tween those walls George Sand was born. 

—Mr. Conway, who has seen both exhibitions, 
declares that AiscuyLus’s Agamemnon, as ren- 
dered by the Oxford students, is a more remark- 
able eee than the Oberammergau Jus- 
sion Play. 

—Professor H. C. Spaviprne, of Boston, is 
about to make a gigantic ee page at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. He is to build a tower, if his 
purposes are carried out, one hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet in height, having a lantern sup- 
plied with an electrical apparatus capable of 
producing alight of three hundred thousand can- 
dle-power, or thirty times as strong as any ever 
attempted. The Water-power Company of the 
town have given permission to use a wheel gen- 
erating one hundred and fifty horse-power, and 
the idea is so to illuminate the atmosphere just 
over the town that the reflected radiance will 
enter houses like daylight. Seven such towers 
would light the whole place; but one answers 
for the experiment, and. it is thought that the 
lighting would be ultimately cheaper than the 
present method. 

—An old Viking ship has lately been discover- 
ed at Sandefiord, Norway. It was in a mound 
opened by the University of Christiania; and a 
party, accompanied by Mr. Daut, found the ship 
entire, seventy feet long, with a sharp prow and 
a woollen sail. It bore traces of paint, had nails 
of the first iron age, dovetailed timbers like 
those of to-day, and the hanging shields of one 
hundred and twenty warriors. The bones of 
the hero in it were wrapped in a silken mantle. 

—Mr. RusKIN says that the only occupation 
in the city is ‘‘ the effort to pass each other with- 
out collision.”’ 

—The real name of the husband of Mrs. Scort- 
Sippons was THomas CHANTER; but seeing the 
advantage of his wife’s family name to her, he 
chivalrously changed his name by law to S1p- 
Dons, prefixing a family name of his own. 

—The Misses Fogarty, in Ireland, have been 
conducting their own lawsuit in a manner which 
the Master of the Rolls declares astonishingly 
able and intelligent. 

—They talk in Madrid of a possible marriage 
between the Archduke Cuar.es, of Austria, and 
the Princess Paz, who is an amiable fair-haired 
princess of thirteen years. 

—The young Duke of Portland, on coming 
into his immense fortune, settled one hundred 
thousand pounds on each of his half-brothers 


—_ 

—Mrs. FLETCHER WEBSTER is rebuilding the 
house at Marshfield, although not in the same 
manner. The old elm, so loved by her father- 
in-law, was not destroyed by the fire. 

—A letter in Queen ELizapetn’s own hand- 
writing, beautifully clean and clear, has been 
sold at Leipsic for three hundred marks. 

—At her recent dinner party in Victoria Street, 
London, Madame Roze-MaP.ieson’s dress was a 
superb Parisian mingling of black silk and ver- 
milion silk, trimmed with fringes of ruby beads, 
with ornaments of diamonds. 

—Dr. James FREEMAN CLARKE recently quot- 
ed to the students whom he was addressing the 
remark of a foreign man of science, whom he 
considered the greatest fossil botanist in the 
world, ‘‘I tell you, Lesrg, that a good wife is 
the most better gift that Providence ever gave 
to somebody.” 

—M. TuRQUET proposes to divide the princely 
treasure of the crown jewels of France into three 

»ortions—the first, of historic jewels, for the 

ouvre ; the second, mineralogical, for the Ecole 
des Mines; the third, of merely material wealth, 
for sale, hoping to realize the sum of three mill- 
ion francs thereby, to be expended in objects of 
art for the national museums. Among the lat- 
ter is the Regent diamond; also, a round pearl 
valued at two hundred thousand francs; the fe- 
mous collier de reine of twenty-five pearls, worth 
nearly a million francs; one large, long, clear 
ruby valued at thirty thousand francs; and a 
sapphire of one hundred and thirty-two carats, 
worth one hundred thousand francs, 
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Baskets, Figs. 1-3. 


Tumis stand is made of 
bamboo, and is furnished 
with baskets of wicker-work 
and splints. The stand and 
baskets are painted white, 
and partly gilded, The 
height of the stand is twen- 
ty-seven inches and a quar- 
ter. The upper covered bas- 
ket, designed for fancy-work, 
measures ten inches and 
seven-eighths in diameter. 
The rim and the cover are 
trimmed with rococo em- 
broidery, which is worked on 
a foundation of cream-color- 
ed satin with silk 
embroidery (tam- 
bour) braid. Fig. 
2 shows a section 
of the border for 
the rim of the 
basket, and Fig. 
8 shows the de- 
sign for the cov- 
er. In transfer- 
ring the flowers 
and leaves of the 
design to the ma- 
terial, draw only 
straight dashes 
instead of the 


























Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapies’ HANDKERCHIEFs. 





outlines, and stretch 
the material in a frame. 
Use a steel piercer to 
punch holes into the 
naterial before insert- 
ing the canvas nee- 
dle threaded with the 
braid. Before draw- 
ing close each loop, 
slip the upper broad 
end of the piercer 
through the loop, so 
that the braid shall 
not roll, but lie flat, 
For the star flowers 
and blossoms use he- 
liotrope and pink 
shaded braid, for the 
buds brownish, and for 
the pansies 
purple and yel- 
low braid, and 
work the leaves 
with réséda braid 
in several shades. 
In the border Fig. 
2 work the stems 
and vines and the 
twisted lines in 
chain stitch with 
green and reddish- 
brown silk, and in 
the design Fig. 3 
work the squares 
in chain stitch with 
réséda_ silk, the 
cross figures and 
the loops on the 
edges with shaded 
blue braid. After 
finishing the em- 
broidery, fasten this 
part on a cushion, which is set 
on the cover of the basket, and 
is covered with blue satin and 
edged with silk cord. Similar 
cord finishes the border on the 
rim. Both the upper and the 
lower basket, which is designed 
to hold bits of thread, are lined 
with blue satin. Tassels of blue 
silk trim the basket as shown by 
the illustration. 


Hat for Girl from 8 to 10 
Years old. 

Tus hat is made of a double 
layer of white batiste, stitched 
as shown by the illustration, and 
run with thick white cord. The 
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Fig. 3.—Rococo Embromery FoR CovER OF 
Sranp, Fie. 1. 


. 1.—Sranp with Work-Baskets. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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sign), and paste the serge 
figures on gauze and the 
latter on tissue-paper with 
gum-arabic dissolved in wa- 
ter. By this means the 
appliqué figures are more 
readily attached to the 
plush foundation. Next 
transfer the outlines of the 
leaves bordering on the ap- 
plication figures and the 
veins, fasten the applica- 
tion on the foundation, and 
edge it as seen in the illus- 
tration partly with silyer 
cord, partly with olive fill- 
ing silk stitehed on with 
silk of the same color. 
The veins and stems are 
worked in tent 
stitch with helio- 
trope and blue 
filling silk in two 
shades, and the point 
Russe and _ knotted 
stitches are worked 
with similar silk. The 
edge of the sofa pillow 
is covered with pleat- 
ed Pompeiian red sat- 
in. The upper cover 
is caught together with 
the under one at inter- 
vals, as seen in the il- 
lustration, by small ro- 
settes of red silk cord, 
so that puffs are form- 
ed. The cover is bor- 
dered with red woven 
marabout strips. Tas- 
sels of silk cord com- 
plete the sofa pillow as shown by 
the illustration. 


Border for Towels, etc. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus border is suitable for 
trimming towels of coarse white 
linen. It is worked with red cot- 
ton in cross stitch over three 
threads of the material in height 
and width. 


Straw and Satin Bonnet. 
Tue crown of this bonnet is of 
straw, and is joined with a stiff 
brim, covered and lined with brown 
satin. The brim is edged inside 
and outside with a strip of Italian 
straw braid seven-eighths of an 









Figs. 3 and 4.--Lapies’ HANDKERCHIEFS, 
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The trimming for the ba- 
tiste handkerchief Fig. 3 
consists of a border of dark 
blue figured satteen an inch 
and three-quarters wide. 

The handkerchief Fig. 4 
is made of batiste, and is 
trimmed with a figured sat- 
teen border, edged with but- 
ton-hole stitch points of 
colored cotton. Overcast 
stitches of similar cotton cov- 
ev the joining seam of the 
foundation and the border. 


Sofa Pillow.—Applica- 

tion Embroidery. 

Tue cover of this sofa 
pillow consists of Pompeiian 
red plush, trim- 
med with appli- 
cation embroid- 
ery. Fig. 59, Sup- 
plement, gives a 
section of the 
design, the out- 
lines of which are 
transferred to the 
material, Cut the 
dark application 
figures of olive 
silk serge, the 
light figures of 
white satin (ob- 
serving the de- 
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Borper ror TowsE ts, etc.—Cross Sritcu 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF WoRKING Frince ror Tipy, EMBROIDERY. 


4 Fig. 2, Pace 493. 


inch wide. The revers in the back is made of similar 
braid. Around the crown is arranged a puffed bias 
strip of old-gold-colored satin merveilleux, and on the 
right side is a spray of roses. A scarf of old-gold-col- 
ored satin merveilleux on the bias, four inches wide, 
and lined with brown satin, is laid across the back edge 
of the bonnet, and is tied in a knot on each side, the 
ends forming the strings. Under the brim in front is 
a half-wreath of pale blue forget-me-nots and a rose. 


Satin Straw Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this white satin straw bonnet is lined 
with black velvet, and trimmed inside with a wreath of 
small pink poppies. A scarf of white India gauze 
eleven inches wide and two yards long is laid in folds 
across the front, the ends forming strings. A spray of 
daisies, poppies, and forget-me-nots trims the front. 


edge of the brim is finished with white serpentine braid, 
and the joining of the crown and brim is covered with 
a ruche. This is composed of a strip of batiste two 
inches and a half wide, pinked on the edges, and laid 
in double box pleats. A bow and strings of similar 
batiste complete the hat. 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1-4. 
Tur white batiste handkerchief Fig. 1 is edged with 
a border of dark blue dotted foulard two inches and 
a half deep, finished with button-hole stitch points of 
cotton in various colors. The border is overseamed 
S| on the batiste foundation with colored cotton. 
H The foundation of the handkerchief Fig. 2 is of 
white foulard, which is hem-stitched, and edged with 
a eolored foulard border, 





Sora Prttow.—App.icaTion EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 59. 
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(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII.) 
LORD BRACKENBURLY: 
A Novel, 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrtuor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 
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CHAPTER XLIT. 
“CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH.” 


“My little girl,” said Stefano Beni, taking his 
pipe from his lips, “you are happy, aren’t you? 
As happy as Lotta and Lisa, for instance ?” 

It was evening—the evening of the second day 
after his interview with Cesare Donato. Giulietta, 
meanwhile, had heard no more of her stranger 
lover; but the wheelwright had this very after- 
noon received another visit from him. Donato 
had been to Venice and back during the forty- 
eight hours, and had 
brought with him his 
ship’s papers, a bundle 
of bills of lading, in- 
voices, and the like; all 
of which, including his 
passport and some let- 
ters written by a certain 
Canon Alassio of Bari, 
in whose parish Donato 
owned a small property, 


the wheelwright had 
been unwillingly con- 
strained to examine. 


That the man was re- 
spectable and respected 
—all, in short, that he 
represented himself to 
be—was evident enough. 
So much, at least, Ste- 
fano Beni was bound to 
admit. Not many maid- 
ens in his little girl’s 
rank of life had the 
chance of marrying so 
well; that also could 
not be denied. As Do- 
nato's wife, she would 
never need to turn her 
hand to household work ; 
she would hold her head 
as high as the wife of 
any tradesman in Vero- 
na; nay, she would al- 
most be a lady. The 
canon’s letters to Do- 
nato were addressed to 


il Capitano Donato. 
Worried and irritated as 
he was, Stefano Beni 


could not but feel a glow 
of secret pride as he 
thought of these things. 

“My nephew-in-law, 
the Capitano Donato!” 
—how grandly it rolled 
off one’s tongue! 

The wheelwright could 
not resist saying it to 
himself once or twice as 
he walked home that 
evening ; and each time 
that he repeated it, his 
soul was comforted with- 
in him. As for ’Tonio 
Moretti, it is impossible 
to say with what scorn 
La Giulietta’s uncle re- 
garded him and his pre- 
tensions. A  vetturino, 
forsooth! As if his 
niece would marry a vet- 
turino! Yet three days 
ago, although his oppo- 
sition would have been 
just as determined, he 
would have admitted 
that Tonio Moretti was 
an excellent match, and 
his pride at least would 
have been gratified by 
the offer. 

Never in his life had 
Stefano Beni been so 
perplexed and so unhap- 
py as during these last 
forty-eight hours. He 
had brooded over the 
thing by day, and lain 
awake thinking of it by 
night, till his head and 
his heart ached. At 
first he was for send- 
ing his niece’s lovers to 
the right-about, and 
burying the whole epi- 
sode in oblivion; but 
this was more easily said than done. Resolute 
men both, the suitors declined to be summarily 
dismissed. Each claimed his right to be answer- 
ed by the girl herself. Thus brought to bay, the 
wheelwright made up his mind to be beforehand 
with them. She should know everything, and 
from his own lips. Besides, he could not but be 
conscious of an uneasy sense of duty in the mat- 
ter. Had he any right to stand between her and 
her possible good fortune? And if she must mar- 
ry and leave him (for girls would marry), were it 
not better she married well than ill? Whereby 


it will be seen that, in so far as Stefano Beni’s 
consent was necessary, Cesare Donato’s cause was 
as good as gained. 

And this was why the old man, after sitting 
moodily by the fire for the best part of the even- 
ing, took.his pipe from his lips and asked his lit- 
tle girl if she was happy. 











La Giulietta, deftly repairing her uncle’s Sun- 
day waistcoat, looked up with a glad smile. 

“Happy? Ishould think so, little uncle. Far 
happier than Lotta and Lisa, whose mother is al- 
ways scolding.” 

“But they have more pleasure than you.” 

“They go sometimes to the theatre, because 
their cousin Tomaso gives them tickets; but I 
don’t envy them. I am content to be at home 
with you.” 

“T am a dull old fellow to be at home with. 
Many maidens of your age would by this time be 
thinking of husbands and homes of their own.” 

La Giulietta bent over her work, and was ‘silent. 

“ Have you had no such thoughts, my child ?” 

“T—little uncle?” she stammered, diligently 
stitching. 

“Ay, you. Why not? 
last birthday.” 

“Seventeen !” she interposed quickly. 

“Was it seventeen? Dio! how time flies! 
Well, then, you were seventeen last birthday, and 
are pretty enough for a princess.” 


You were sixteen your 
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light of my eyes from the day I brought you home 
with me from Colognola, a little motherless mite 
rolled up in a shawl, sound asleep, and not able 
to speak six words plainly.” 

‘That was the day after my mother’s death.” 

“Ay; and the neighbors thought I was mad 
because I didn’t pack you off to your father’s sis- 
ter at Naples—she who had never even seen you, 
and had seven children of her own to look after. 
‘Not a bit of it,’ says I; ‘the babe’s all that’s 
left to me of my own kith and kin, and who so 
fit to take her as myself? And I did take you, 
then and there. It had been a hot day, I remem- 
ber, and the evening turned chilly after sundown, 
and thankful I was when neighbor Bartolo over- 
took me in his carretta. ‘Want a lift, friend 
Beni?’ says he. ‘Give me your bundle, and 
jump up.’ ‘My bundle’s a baby,’ says I. You 
should have seen his face! God knows I was 
sad enough, and yet for the life of me I couldn’t 
help laughing.” 

“ How thankful I am that you did not pack the 
poor little bundle off to Naples, Uncle Stefano!” 








“HE SAW NOTHING BUT THAT TINY PINK BLOSSOM SHIVERING IN THE BREEZE, HALF AN INCI BELOW 


(See Searat, “ Lory Brackensury,” Bazar No. 29, Page 454.) 


“ Am I pretty, little uncle? Do you really think 
I am pretty ?” 

“Do I think that you don’t know all about it 
better than I do?” 

La Giulietta jumped up and gave him a kiss 
on each cheek. 

“T am so glad I am pretty!” she said, gayly. 
“T want to be pretty.” 

“Tell the truth, and say you want to be ad- 
mired.” 

But there the wheelwright was wrong. She 
had “no such stuff in her thoughts.” To be fair 
in the eyes of one—one only—that was all her 
ambition. 

“T don’t care a bit to be admired,” she said, 
going back to her waistcoat-mending. “ But for 
your sake, little uncle, I should be sorry if I was 
ugly to look at.” 

“For my sake? Che! che !—you have been the 





“Still, it might have been better for you, my 
little girl. You would have been brought up 
under a woman’s eye, and among children like 
yourself.” 

“You have been as good to me as any woman 
—and better.” 

“Well, well; your aunt Francesca, rich as she 
is, has her own family to provide for; and what 
few lire I have scraped together are all for you, 
my child. Shall I tell you what has been in my 
mind this many a year? I have thought that 
by-and-by, perhaps, I might manage to buy a bit 
of ground on one of the hill-sides yonder, and 
build a little house on it for you and me. I 
should like to sit in the shade of my own vine, 
and eat polenta of my own growing, before I 
die.” 

“Dear Uncle Stefano, you will never be rich 
enough for that,” 


“How can you tell? And then I have also 
thought that—who knows ?—the Madonna might 
some day send us an honest, industrious lad whom 
I could love as a son, and who would make a 
good husband for my Giulietta.” 

Again she made no reply. 
say? 

“You don’t want to live and die a nun, do you, 
my child?” 

“Dear little uncle, the future will take care of 
itself.” 

There was a momentary silence. 
was and her 


What could she 


He saw that 
she embarrassed, embarrassment 
added to his difficulty. 

“T think 1 know of one who would be glad 
enough to take care of your future, my little 
girl,” he said, presently. : 

She dropped the button she 
on, and stooped to look for it 

“Tonio Moretti wishes you well.” 

He said it with a sinking heart, for he had be- 
gun to fear that she might not be indifferent to 
the good-looking vetturino. 


was about to sew 


‘Tonio Moretti? I 
detest Tonio Moretti.” 
gut all the girls are 
in love with him.” 
“Then they not 
of my mind, Uncle Ste- 
fano.” 


“When little maid- 
ens say they ‘detest’ a 
man, it sometimes 
means that they like 


him very much indeed,” 
said the wheelwright, 
anxiously. 

“ And when I say that 
I detest "Tonio Moretti, 
it means that I hate the 
sight of his face and 
the sound of his voice, 
and that I would 
half an hour ont of my 
way any day rather than 
meet him.” 

The old man was puz- 
zled, but not convinced. 


go 


It might be a lovers’ 
quarrel, after all. 
“Maybe he has of- 
fended you ?” 
“He is always of- 
fending me. His very 
name offends me. Dear 


little uncle, don’t speak 
to me of ’Tonio Moretti 
—I have never liked 
him, and nothing would 
ever make me like him.” 

“T don’t want you to 
like him-—-or any 
for that matter,” 
the wheelwright, 
a sigh of relief. “I'd 
rather keep my little 
girl to myself for a few 
years longer—if I can.” 

He waited, looking at 
her wistfully. 

“Tf I can!” he re- 
peated. 

Still she made no re- 

“There is a certain 
Cesare Donato, by-the- 
way....do you know 
him ?” 

She vaguely repeated 
the name. No, she had 
never heard it. 

“He knows you.” 

“ He is welcome.” 

“He—body of Bac- 
chus ! I may as well out 
with it at once. He 
asks you in marriage.” 

She looked up, laugh- 
ing somewhat nervously. 

“Tam much obliged,” 
she said. “ Whois he?” 

“A map older than 
Tonio Moretti, and bet 
ter off—a rich man, in 
fact. What you women 
call ‘a good match.’ ” 

* One of your custom- 
ers, little uncle ?” 

“No; a stranger.” 

“ But it is ridiculous.” 

“You are sure you 
know nothing of him ?” 

“T never heard of him 
in my life.” 

“Still, you must have 
seen him. Think, my 
child—you showed some 
travellers over the Are- 
na the other day.” 

She looked startled. 
A doubt flashed across her. Yet he said “a rich 
man.” No, it was impossible. Her Romeo was 
as poor as herself. 

“An old signore and his two daughters—for- 
eigners,” she replied, hesitatingly. 

“No one besides? He of whom I speak,-this 
Cesare Donato, is a seaman—master of a trading 
vessel....Ah! you begin to understand !” 

Stefano Beni looked at her fixedly, and a dull 
pain seemed to tighten at his throat. 

“So! I see how it is,” he said, bitterly; “the 
old man’s day is over.” 

But she flew to him, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

“ Dearest, dearest uncle,” she cried, “that can 
never be. I will only love you the more.” 

That is what the young always say; and for 
the moment, in the joy of their hearts, they be- 





one, 
said 
with 
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lieve it. They are so happy, that they credit 
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themselves with a boundless capacity for loving. 
The new tie will but strengthen the old ties; the 
new hope keep bright the old memories. Noth- 
ing shall be changed ; no one shall be superseded ; 
all shall be bettered, consolidated, enriched ; for 
is not the Golden Age come back ? 34) 

So say the young; so go on their way rejoicing. 
But the old know better. They listen, they smile, 
they affect to believe; but, like Stefano Beni, 
they know that their day is over. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
1s 1r “yes,” on “NO”? 


“Encacep—and not to "Tonio Moretti? Im- 
sible |” : 
“ Impossible, if you please, but true. It is I 


who say it.” 

To lodge in the Osteria del Cappello was to 
live in a house of glass. The gossips had La 
Giulietta’s engagement at their tongues’ ends the 
very day after Stefano Beni had given his con- 
sent. They talked of nothing else that morning 
round the well. 

“T tell you he was there all last evening,” said 
Monna Teresa. “A tall man with a reddish 
beard ; a sailor by his clothes.” 

“Ay; he had been round to the Arena in the 
afternoon to see Neighbor Stefano, and they re- 
turned together. My Giacomo happened to be 
coming home at the time, and he followed them 
all the way from the Piazza Bra.” 

“Old Stefano was minded to treat him well, 
anyhow,” put in another, “He came down him- 
self in the course of the evening, and ordered a 
fowl and a bottle of Aleatico for supper.” 

“ Yes,” said Brigitta, the wife of the lame clog- 
maker; “and the girl Maria, who took up the 
tray, told me they had both lucerne lighted, and 
most beautiful flowers on the table. It was quite 
a festa!” 

“ Well, but who is he?” 

“ Where does he come from ?” 

“ What is his name?” 

“ He comes from Venice—I know that for cer- 
tain,” says Brigitta. 

“ What will ’Tonio say ?” 

“Poor "Tonio! He’ll be fine and angry, I'll 
warrant.” 

“ And with reason. 
treated.” 

“No, indeed. Why, he has courted La Giuli- 
etta for the last twelve months.” 

“ And now to be turned off for a stranger whom 
nobody has ever seen before! But there !—he 
was too good for her.” 

“ Much too good. She never knew how to value 
him.” 

“Che! che! che! some girls don’t know when 
they’re well off.” 

“A lad that any lady might have been proud 
to have for her sweetheart !” 

“TI don’t think much of the one she has put 
over his head,” says Monna Teresa. 

Dame Giannetta shrugs her shoulders. 

“Neither of my girls would look at him,” she 
says, scornfully. 

“ He is ever so much older than ’Tonio.” 

“ Five-and-thirty, at the least.” 

“ And not half so good-looking.” 

“Then that red beard! Ugh! Not to obey 
the Holy Father himself would I have married a 
man with a red beard when I was a girl.” 

“ Well, well, there must be something at the 
bottom of it. He’s well off, maybe.” 

“ Absurd !—a sailor, and well off! Those fel- 
lows spend their money as fast as they get it.” 

“T must say I am astonished that Neighbor 
Beni should favor such a match,” says Dame Gian- 
netta, going off majestically, with her can upon 
her head, “I should be sorry indeed not to look 
higher for my girls. A sailor, fursooth! I should 
like to see Lotta or Lisa taking up with a sailor !” 

La Giulietta, meanwhile, little dreamea that her 
secret was even ted; but b she de- 
sired to avoid "Tonio Moretti, she kept away from 
the well at the hours when it was most frequent- 
ed. Whereupon the gossips, taking it for grant- 
ed that she was avoiding themselves through 
malice prepense, credited her with pride, slyness, 
and every unamiable quality under heaven. 

“Ts it you who have thrown La Giulietta over, 
or is it La Giulietta has thrown you over, ’Tonio ?” 
asked Dame Giannetta, meeting him in the yard 
as he was going to dinner. For being alone and 
a bachelor, the young man generally took his 
meals at the Osteria. 

“What do you mean, Dame Giannetta?” he 
said, frowning. 

“Eh, dear me! we all thought it was going to 
be a match !” 

“Match or no match, what business is it of 
any one’s ?” 

“ No offense, "Tonio—only one is surprised, you 
know.” 

“Surprised! What the devil are you surprised 
about ?” 

“Cielo! haven’t you heard? Ah, well—J’m no 
mischief-maker. Good-morning, Tonio.” 

And away went Dame Giannetta, leaving the 
vetturino to go to his dinner with what appetite 
he might. 

His appetite, however, was not much impaired 
by the conversation. Perhaps he did not partic- 
ularly notice what was put before him, or how it 
was served. Perhaps he washed it down with an 
extra draught of the thin “blue” wine which was 
the favored drink of the establishment; but ex- 
cept that he was a trifle more sulky than usual, 
the young man betrayed nothing of the uneasi- 
ness brooding in his breast. Still, he was uneasy. 
Stefano Beni had by no means welcomed him as 
he conceived he ought to have been welcomed. 
The wheelwright had, in fact, thrown the coldest 
of cold water on his suit. As for the girl her- 
self, she systematically avoided him. Then what 
about that r in the Piazza Brad? And, 
above all, what about these hints of Dame Gian- 
netta’s ?” 


Tonio has not been well 








Too proud to question any of those who could 
have told him the gossip of the place, he nursed 
his disquietude till the day’s work was done ; then 
made up his mind to pay a visit to the Benis, and 
bring matters to an issue. But he went first to 
his lodging, to smarten himself as became a suit- 
or on his promotion. 

He was a self-confident young fellow enough ; 
yet his heart beat quicker as he went up the 
stairs. 

“You here?” said the wheelwright, himself 
answering the bell. 

“May one pay you a little visit this evening, 
Neighbor Beni? I have come to offer my re- 
spects to the Signorina Giulietta ; and, to-morrow 
being a festa, to invite you for a drive in the 
country. I will put both horses to my vettura, 
and take you to the Ponte di Veja.” 

He had conned this little speech over in his 
mind all the afternoon, and he flattered himself 
that he delivered it with becoming fluency. 

“My niece,” said the wheelwright, “place a 
seat for our visitor.” 

La Giulietta put down her work, rose silently, 
and placed a chair as far as possible from her 
own. She had on her best black gown, a little 
knot of crimson ribbon at her throat, and a white 
rose in her hair. The room was full of light. 
There were flowers on the table. And Stefano 
Beni was in his Sunday coat. ’Tonio Moretti 
was not gifted with very keen powers of obser- 
vation, but he could see that they were expecting 
a guest. 

“T hope I am not unwelcome,” he said, half 
defiantly, standing with his hand on the back of 
the chair. “I come asa friend. Do you accept 
my invitation ?” 

The wheelwright glanced at his niece. 

“ We can not accept it,” he replied. 

“Can not!” 

“ But we thank you all the same.” 

“*Can not’ means ‘ will not,’ I suppose ?” 

“Not so. It means that we are engaged.” 

A black frown settled on "Tonio Moretti’s brow. 

“You are not engaged for the whole day ?” he 
said, incredulously. 

“Yes, for the whole day. We go out early 
in the morning, and we shall not be back till 
evening.” 

“You say that to get rid of me. 
lieve it.” 

“T need not tell a lie in order to get rid of you, 
or any other intruder,” retorted the wheelwright, 
wrathfully. 

“Oh! I am an intruder, am I?” 

“Tf you want plain-speaking—yes.” 

The vetturino broke into an angry laugh. 

“Good,” he said. “Now I understand what 
you mean; but let me tell you—you especially, 
La Giulietta—that there are plenty here in Vero- 
na who would be only too well pleased by the 
like intrusion.” 

The girl laid down her work, and looked at him 
for the first time. 

“ We do not doubt it,” she said, gently. “We 
know you mean kindly. Why need there be 
rough words on either side? Surely we may 
thank you for your civility, and decline it, without 
offense.” 

“TI want to know if you decline me?” he said, 
coming abruptly, and almost fiercely, to the point. 
“T asked your uncle the other day. I meant to 
ask you to-morrow. But if I go now, I shall not 
come back again; so let us out with it. I’ve 
courted you nigh upon a year, and you have 
known well enough what I meant. I—I shouldn’t 
have courted you if I hadn’t loved you.”....(Here 
his voice shook a little, and his look softened.) 
“Say, how shall it be? Yes, or No?” 

The girl turned her face away. . 

“T am so sorry,” she faltered. 

“Ts it ‘ Yes,’ or *‘ No’ ?” 

“Enough, my lad. Don’t you see that it’s 
‘No’ ?” interposed Stefano, impatiently. “ Take 
your answer like a man, and have done.” 

But ’Tonio Moretti never took his eyes from 
her face. 

“T am waiting for.my answer,” he said, turn- 
ing very pale. 

“ Indeed, it must be ‘No,’ ” the girl said, with 
trembling lips. 

“Is it that you like some one else better ? 
Sangue di Dio! I knew it. Well, whoever he 
is, | wish you joy of him. It’s nothing to me. 
There are dozens of girls—your betters every 
one—who will jump if I hold up my finger. So, 
good-by to you, La Giulietta, and if either of us 
lives to repent this ending, it won’t be I.” 

“You are an insolent cub!” shouted the wheel- 
wright, following him. 

But the vetturino had flung out of the room, 
crossed the passage, and already reached the out- 
er door. 

Now it chanced that at the moment when he 
lifted the catch, some one on the outside pulled 
the bell, whereupon, the door being suddenly 
opened, he almost ran against a man on the oth- 
er side of the threshold. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the coming guest, 
stepping quickly back. 

And by the dim light of the little oil lamp on 
the landing, "Tonio Moretti ized the stran- 
ger of the Piazza Bra, 


I don’t be- 





This was Cesare Donato’s second visit in the 
character of an accepted lover, as that of the pre- 
vious evening was his first. So far, at all events, 
the gossips were right. To-morrow, doubtless, 
they would know that he had used the privilege 
of a “ promesso,” and come again, and the very 
“cakes and ale” with which he was entertained 
would be no mystery to them. What they did 
not know, however, was the suddenness with 
which all these changes had been brought about. 
That there had been a secret attachment, opposi- 
tion on the part of Neighbor Stefano, slyness and 
secrecy, and deception all round—of this they 
were positive. No amount of evidence would 
have convinced them that the lovers never met 





in their lives till little more than a week ago, 
and that they fell in love at first sight. 

The first visit was somewhat formal, as such first 
visits are wont to be. Donato felt that he was 
treated as a guest, and to Stefano Beni he knew 
that he was not altogether a welcome guest. But 
to-night—possibly because, being angered with 
the one suitor, he felt more favorably to the oth- 
er, or perhaps because he was becoming more ac- 
customed to the new order of things—the old 
man gave his future nephew-in-law a better re- 
ception. He even shook hands with him when 
he came in and when he went away. 

Then, too, they had much to talk about; for 
to-morrow being the festa of some popular saint, 
all Verona would make holiday, and it was ar- 
ranged that La Giulietta and her uncle should go 
with Donato to Venice for the day, to see his 
ship the bark Diamante, there lying in harbor. 
So, what with looking over the train-bill and 
planning the excursion, this second evening pass- 
ed not only smoothly, but pleasantly. They were 
to start early, in order to have a long day, and 
Donato proposed that they should take the first 
express, leaving Verona at 7 a.m. This would 
give them some nine or ten hours in Venice, and 
allow for returning early in the evening. 

“Tf I come for you at half past six to-morrow 
morning, it will not be too soon,” he said, at part- 
ing. “And I will bring a vettura, unless you 
prefer one from the yard below ?” 

But a vettura from the yard was not to be 
thought of. Neither was it desirable that he 
should come to fetch them when ’Tonio and all 
the gossips were about. So the wheelwright sug- 
gested that they should meet at the station; and 
thus it was settled. 

“Weather permitting, you know,” said old 
Beni. 

“T promise a southeast wind, a cloudless sky, 
and sunshine from dawn till dusk.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said La Giulietta, seriously. “ Our 
Lady alone can do that.” 

But she secretly resolved to propitiate the Ma- 
donna that very night with a special taper. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponDEnt. ] 

Bae nengad delights in bizarre caprices, Sud- 

denly, without apparent reason, it is taken 
with a certain object, and forthwith makes the 
most of the preference thus shown. Everything 
more or less resembling the monkish habit is at 
present adopted with furor. The water-proofs 
for the autumn will be cut like the gowns of 
monks. The cape will be trimmed with shells, 
like those of the palmers, and the buttons for 
closing the water-proofs will also be in the shape 
of shells. The belt will be replaced by a cord, 
and hoods of all shapes will be adapted to most 
garments. One of the shapes of wrappings which 
will be most worn in two months, for the street 
as well as for travelling, will be in the form of a 
sort of large visite, with ample sleeves, very long, 
and turned up on the outside to show a lining of 
pékin (striped) silk. Pointed hood, with similar 
lining. No other trimming on the edge of the 
garment than a thick piping of the same pékin 
silk. It is well to note this description, as the 
greater number of wrappings for the autumn will 
conform to it. These wrappings will be made of 
cachemire, light felt cloth, and lastly, of feather 
cloth—a new goods, not pretty, but very supple 
and warm. Dresses designed for the same sea- 
son as these wrappings will be very simple as to 
their trimmings, with corsage in the shape of a 
jacket, and the majority will be made of light 
cloth, serge, and figured wool. 

Just at present nuns’ veiling is the fabric for 
universal wear. It is the favorite goods of the 
season, and when combined with rich silk, such 
as Surah merveilleux, undoubtedly Pp one 
of the most charming toilettes imaginable. The 
dead tone of such fine wool as the veiling throws 
into relief the shadows of the silk, and vice 
versa, 

The last réunions of the season have intro- 
duced a pretty caprice, namely, décolleté corsages 
trimmed with feathers; not with borders of fea- 
thers, but with real feathers, such as are worn 
on bonnets, and which seem implanted in the 
dress like flowers in a garden. There is nothing 
more becoming for the shoulders and bust than 
this frame of feathers. Placed with their tips 
downward, these feathers take the place of the 
short sleeves. There is no doubt that this trim- 
ming will be seen more than once the coming 
winter. Another fabric of supreme elegance is 
the silk cloth, in seal-color, nearly wholly covered 
with an embroidery worked with gold cord almost 
as fine as a hair, and mixed with fine gold loops 
and very small gold spangles—a piece of Oriental 
fairy-work. Of this are made corsages for the 
evening, opening wide over a plastron of plain 
silk, and fastened by three large double gold 
agraffes. Moreover, it is predicted that extrav- 

g will be redoubled during the coming sea- 
son. At present there are being manufactured 
at Lyons goods with sprays of huge flowers on 
a ground of velvet or satin, designed for dresses 
without any trimming except superb old white 
lace. Black dresses, always so numerous among 
toilettes of all descriptions, are no longer worn 
at grand dinners and in the evening—unless in 
mourning—without a mt, This is a trim- 
ming of a bright color, chiefly red. Under the 
bottom of the dress skirt the passant, which 
comes beneath it, is in the shape of a flounce, with 
very fine and flat pleats. Under the edge of the 
sleeves is set a similar narrower flounce, while 
beneath the edge of the corsage, opening square, 
is likewise a flounce of the same kind, laid in still 
finer pleats. Beneath the flounce at the bottom 
is set a balayeuse, which at present is made of 
white lace for full-dress toilettes. The colored 
flounce (which is called the passant, being longer 











than the dress, and coming below it) is thus 
fastened between the edge of the dress and the 
balayeuse. 

For travelling and sea-side, costumes are worn 
in guise of solid dresses, the round skirt and the 
polonaise (which has been revived for some spe- 
cial occasions) extremely long, and faced on the 
bottom with a band of goods of a different color 
than that of the costume, and generally striped. 
This band is about twenty inches deep. Ladies 
who are rather tall place this band with the stripes 
running horizontal, while short women have them 
placed perpendicular, as this increases the ap- 
parent height of the figure. The edge of the po- 
lonaise, faced with this band, is then turned up 
the whole width of the facing. The round skirt 
is trimmed with a pleated flounce beginning un- 
der the polonaise. This flounce is bordered by a 
band of the striped stuff two inches and a half 
wide. The corsage of the polonaise is in prin- 
cesse shape, and the toilette is completed by a 
small cape reaching a little below the shoulders, 
made of the same material as the dress, with a 
pointed hood lined with the striped goods, A 
thick piping of the same borders the edge of the 
cape. The toilette which I have just described 
was of admiral blue wool (a variety of the navy 
blue, that is to say, dark), and the striped goods 
of old gold and garnet silk. 

Among the large bonnets adopted by fashion 
there is in new shapes the religieuse bonnet, with 
a round crown, not very high, and brim turned 
up on each side, and for trimming, merely a cord, 
This bonnet, made of straw, is faced with vel- 
vet. Other straw bonnets are entirely covered 
with a Madras kerchief of silk, fastened by pins 
with a gold head, and draped to imitate the creole 
coiffure. 

It is still the custom to wear a fichu of some 
kind, however light, to drape the corsage, when 
going out of doors. For very warm days (should 
they come) there are manufactured fichus made 
of very coarse ivory tulle, embroidered all around 
with very fine pack-thread. These fichus are tied 
in front or on the shoulder, and a flower is placed 
in the knot, For the same purpose (in prepara- 
tion for warm days) are pretty mantles of coarse 
embroidered black tulle. This embroidery is in 
columns; that is to say, forming narrow stripes, 
but very close. The trimming for these mantles 
is composed of two or three ruches of narrow 
black lace for the ends, and similar wider lace 
for the under edge of the back. On each arm 
and at the throat is a bow with long ends, made 
of wide black satin ribbon. 

The last full-dress toilettes of a season always 
contain the germ of the toilettes for the ensuing 
one. This year Paris was very late with its re- 
ceptions, and consequently they were consider- 
ably prolonged. The majority of corsages for 
evening dresses were of a different material from 
that of the dress, and generally were overloaded 
with embroidery in silk, but principally of gold, 
or else of beads. The damask used for these 
corsages had its designs all reproduced by very 
small white beads, simulating fine pearls. In the 
same toilettes was noted a revival of cords with 
tassels in gold, or else in small white beads, ac- 
cording to the embroidery on the corsage. The 
sleeves of these co were very short, and of 
the “same material as the skirt. This fashion 
will be developed the coming winter. 

Emme.ine Raymonp. 





SMALL GREENHOUSES. 


HERE seems to be great complaint that 

plants do not thriv, well in the dwelling 
vooms of people’s houses; but the cause can be 
mostly accounted for, as the air is generally very 
dry, and the pots, being porous, allow the moist- 
ure in the soil to evaporate through the sides 
as well as at the surface, leaving the ground very 
dry ; and when the plants are watered, the water 
runs through the mould and out at the bottom 
without wetting it; then dust will settle on the 
leaves, and cause more trouble. A suitable place 
not always being attainable, the remedy for this 
would be a greenhouse. A small one, it may be, 
which would not be expensive; and while afford- 
ing an immense t of pl e, plants in 
bloom could be had at all times of the year, and 
need but little attention. 

A shape of greenhouse very suitable for city 
use, where everything is inclosed by a fence 
in a parallelogram, would be what is called un- 
equal span roof; that is, one slope longer than 
the other, as the back wall would then take the 
place of a fence, and the small slope would afford 
light from the back as well as cut off the corner 
to be found in the lean-to house. 

The size of a working one should be eight or 
nine feet wide by fourteen to eighteen feet long, 
although longer may be made at but slight in- 
crease of expense. They may be made of brick 
or wood. 

For a brick one, nine feet wide and eighteen 
feet long, the plans would be as follows: A space 
of the size of the intended structure should be 
marked out, and the closed space should be ex- 
cavated to the depth of eighteen inches below 
the surface, which will save that much wall, 
which would otherwise be lost in foundations, 
A wall eight feet high and eight inches thick, 
and the length of the intended structure, the 
foundations to be three feet below the level of 
the ground, and eighteen inches below the floor 
of the greenhouse, which will leave five feet of 
wall outside, will be needed for the back. 

The front wall should be eight inches thick 
and four feet high from the foundations, which 
will leave one foot of wall visible outside, and 
the end walls should be of the same height and 
thickness as the front wall, and an opening thir- 
ty inches wide left at one end for a door. With 
a point two feet six inches from tlie outside of 
the back wall as a centre, a column six feet high 
and eight inches square should be raised on each 
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ELEVATION OF BRICK GREENHOUSE. 


end wall to support the roof beam, which should 
be three by five inches thick. 

On the brick walls boards two inches thick 
and the width and length of the respective walls 
should be laid to bind the bricks together, and 
to fasten the sashes to. 

The roof beam, three by five inches thick and 
eighteen feet long, should now be placed in posi- 
tion, and additionally supported by two posts 
placed six feet apart. 

Three glazed sashes, two feet high by six feet 
long, must be secured near the outer edge of the 
top of the front wall, and three, one foot high and 
six feet long, to be fastened in the same way on 
the back wall. 

Four cross beams three by four inches thick 
must be placed six feet apart, one end of each 
fastened to the roof beam, and the other ends on 
posts placed on the back wall inside, and of the 
same height as the sashes, to support three sashes 
three feet wide and six feet long, which will cover 
the small slant at the back. Seven cross beams 
of the same thickness must be placed three feet 
apart, one end of each resting on the roof beam, 
and the other end resting on posts placed on the 
front wall inside, and of the same height as the 
front sashes. These will support the front sashes, 
which should be placed as follows: Six sashes, 
three feet by six, should be placed on the lower 
portion of the cross beams, which will leave an 
opening of two feet along the top, over which 
sashes two feet by three may be placed, having 
nailed strips of wood on the cross beams to bring 
them flush with the top of the lower ones, so that 
they may be lowered over the lower ones for ven- 
tilation. A piece of felted paper, tarred, must be 
placed over the ridge to prevent the rain and wet 
from getting through. Triangular sashes should 
now be made to fit the ends, and glazed. The door 
should be fitted in, and a shelf three feet wide in 
front and at the end, and two feet six inches at 
the back, and on a level with the top of the front 
and end walls, be put in place ; and two more may 
be placed on the back wall, one about three feet 
above the broad shelf, and another on top of the 
wall. This top shelf makes a good place for 
echeveras, aloes, stapelia, cacti, sedums, and kin- 
dred plants ; trailing vines may also be placed 
there with good effect. Hanging baskets, orchids, 
etc., may be suspended from the roof beams, 
while vines of different species may be trained 
to the roof, thereby producing a pleasing effect, 
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especially where they are clothed with a mass of 
blooms. 

The house can be cheaply heated by a furnace 
and flue; the furnace must be placed under the 
front shelf, near the door, and is built of brick, 
lined with fire-bricks; and the grate surface should 
be nine inches wide by sixteen inches deep, and 
run into the flue, which 
may be made of nine- 
inch ordinary drain-pipe, 
and should run under the 
front shelf, then under 
the end one, then under 
the back one, and run up 
in the corner opposite 
the. furnace in a galvan- 
ized iron pipe, with a 
hood on, to prevent the 
rain entering and cor- 
roding the pipe. 

It should be kept in 
mind that the end where 
the furnace is placed is 
considerably warmer than 
the other,and the different 
varieties of plants should 
be placed accordingly. 

A cheaper greenhouse 
may be built in the fol- 
lowing manner, in the 
lean-to form: Mark a 
space eighteen feet long 
by nine feet wide, and 
after deciding the back 
and the front, drive sev- 
en oak posts at equal dis- 
tances from each other at the back, and the same 
number in front, the front ones to be three feet 
above the ground, and the rear ones to be eight 
feet above; then place seven beams, three inches 
by six, on the posts to receive the sashes. 

The inside should be dug to the depth of eight- 
een inches. Two posts may be driven, thirty 
inches apart, at one end, and a door fitted in, and 
a post driven in the centre of the other end. 

The sides and ends may now be double board- 
ed, with felted paper between, and then tarred 
on the outside. The back wall may have two or 
three feet left open to receive ordinary glazed 
sashes, which will allow the light to enter. 

The roof will need two rows of sashes of six 
each, the upper row to measure three feet by 
five, and the lower three feet by six; the shelves 
may be placed similar to the other one, as may 
aiso the furnace. Over the furnace of both the 
propagating shelf may be placed. 

The above houses will accommodate almost ev- 
ery variety of plants, such as palms, cycads, dra- 
cena, agave, ferns, corbes, passiflora, camellia, 
amaryllis, tropwolums, pelargoniums, petunias, 
begonias, clematis, salpiglossis, erica, azalea, 
fuchsia, roses, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 
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Brooch with Bouquet-Holder. 
See illustration on page 492, 
Tats brooch with bouquet-holder is of silver, 
and is specially adapted for fastening lace scarfs 
at the throat or on the corsage. 


Design for Toilette Cushions, etc.— 
Knot-Work. 
See illustration on page 492. 

Tus design is worked with white glazed cotton 
in knot-work. On a double foundation thread 
tie a suitable number (divisible by seven) of knot- 
ting ends a yard long and laid double, in the usu- 
al manner, and work as follows: 1st round.—On 
a double foundation thread, which is laid across 
the knotting ends, work with each end in succes- 
sion two button-hole stitch loops. In the 2d 
round are worked four different groups of knots 
in the order shown by the illustration. Each 
group is worked with 14 ends. (The thread in- 
tervals are measured by the illustration, and the 
ends are numbered in the order in which they 
occur at the time of their employment.) For the 
cross figure composed of four leaflets work as 
follows: + work one leaflet with the lst to 7th 
of the 14 ends, laying the first end diagonally 
across the 2d to 7th ends, and working with these 
successively 2 button-hole stitch loops each on the 
former, and repeat once from + ; then with the 
8th to 14th ends work a similar leaflet, in the op- 
posite direction, using the 14th end for a founda- 
tion, and working the button-hole stitch loops 
with the 13th to 8th ends; with the 8th on the 
7th end work 2 button-hole stitch loops, with the 
Ist to 7th ends work one 
leaflet like that worked 
previously with the 8th 
to 14th ends, and with 
the 8th to 14th ends 
work a leaflet like that 
worked previously with 
the Ist to 7th ends. 














This completes the cross 
figure. For the two pi- 
cot bars work with every 
7 of the 14 ends as fol- 
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lows: Four times alter- 
nately catch together the 
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GREENHOUSE. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF INTERIOR OF LEAN-TO 


6th and 7th ends, and 
with these work 2 but- 
ton-hole stitch loops on 
the middle 3 ends used 
for a foundation, catch 
together the Ist and 2d 
ends, and work 2 button- 
hole stitch loops on the 
middle 3ends. For the 
two narrow bars, with 
the Ist and 2d ends and 
with the 6th and 7th 
ends work 5 dk. (double 
knot) on the middle 3 of 
every 7 of the 14 ends. 
For the four-cornered 




















knot figure work first with the 1st to 7th of the 14 
ends one leaflet, using the 7th end fora foundation, 
then work a leaflet with the 8th to 14th ends, using 
the former for a foundation; with the middle 8 
of the 14 ends, catching the first and the last two 
together, work 1 dk. on the intervening 4 ends ; 
next work two leaflets like the preceding, in the 
opposite direction, as shown by the illustration, 
so that a square is formed. Repeat always the 
1st and 2d rounds, but transpose the order of the 
figures in the last round, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Border for Baskets, Tidies, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery and Drawn-Work. 
See illustration on page 492. 

Tus border is worked on écru canvas in cross 
stitch with filling silk, and in drawn-work. Work 
first the middle of the border, using for the flow- 
ers blue, red, purple, and green silk in three shades 
each, and for the sprays connecting the flowers 
use olive green silk. For each open-work design 
draw out 12 threads of the canvas, leaving 2 
threads standing at the middle design, and with 
one of the ravelled threads for one bar always al- 
ternately catch 8 of the threads left standing at 
one side with a button-hole stitch, wind 4 of the 
threads, and catch these together with the next 
4 threads on the other side with a button-hole 
stitch. Turn down the edge of the material on 
the wrong side for a hem, and embroider it in 
cross stitch, as shown by the illustration. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


iy was rain more grateful to the parch- 
ed earth than when the big drops came 
swiftly down on the afternoon of July 5; nor 
was any reasonable being disposed to complain, 
although for hours it poured in torrents. To 
be sure, it was an unexpected interruption to 
the festivities of the national holiday. ‘The Sig- 
nal Service had not announced it in the day’s 
programme; thousands of pleasure-seekers had 
gone, unencumbered by umbrella or water-proof, 
to Coney Island, Rockaway, Long Branch, and 
other popular resorts, for the morning gave 
promise of a fine clear day. And how many 
new suits and best hats and bonnets were ruined 
may not be easily estimated. At Coney Island 
there was not shelter enough for the dripping 
multitudes ; but mishaps were generally endured 
with commendable good-humor, in considera- 
tion of the great need of rain, although not a few 
expressed the wish that the drought had lasted 
another half day. 

The long absence of rain in this vicinity had 
not only scorched and withered ng species 
of vegetation, but caused a serious deficiency 
of water in the Brooklyn reservoirs, so that strict 
economy in the use of water was enjoined upon 
citizens, as there was but a few days’ supply on 
hand. In New York there was no special dan- 
ger of immediate scarcity of water, although the 
authorities ordered great care to be taken to 

revent waste. There are two reservoirs and 
fourteen lakes and ponds within the Croton ba- 
sin now available for storage — and these 
it is estimated, contain 9,000,000,000 gallons of 
water. In Brooklyn another storage reservoir 
is manifestly needed; for although the city has 
a natural supply of about 25,000,000 from ponds, 
this would not be sufficient in emergency for the 
daily use of citizens. 





Census figures have been published; but it 
appears that many mistakes and blunders have 
been made, and the returns of the enumerators 
have not yet been sufficiently verified. In two 
districts in New York city the work has had to 
be done a second time, it was so imperfectly done 
at first. Many important omissions have already 
been discovered. 





It has been known for some time that the 
grand prize of honor for the best collective ex- 
hibit at the International Fishery Exhibition at 
Berlin was bestowed upon Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. America has also secured ten gold 
medals, twenty silver medals, fourteen bronze 
ones, and sixteen honorary diplomas. The first 
prize is a large and elaborately ornamented crys- 
tal épergne, which will probably be on exhibi- 
tion in this city before long. 





Legal query: If a man voluntarily attempts to 
starve himself, and others “‘aid and abet” him 
in so doing, how are they less guilty than if they 
helped him commit suicide in any other way ? 
As we write, Mr. Tanner is trying to live forty 
days without food or water, and medical men 
keep constant watch beside him to see that he 
does not secretly obtain anything to eat. 





Fifty-four physicians are busily engaged in 
visiting the tenement-houses of this city, with 
the special design of relieving the sick children. 
Medicine and nourishing food are supplied, and 
to those who may be benefited by the sea air 
tickets to the Sea-side Sanitarium, or for a day’s 
excursion on the water, are furnished. 


Such torrid weather as this summer has fur- 
nished to New York and Brooklyn is regarded 
as a blessing to cool mountain resorts. The 
Catskills and the White Mountains are daily 
growing more populous, and hotel proprietors 
are exultant Over a prosperous season. 





The bodies of many victims of the Seawanhaka 
disaster have been recovered. But theend is not 
yet. Others are missing. It is more than prob- 
able that many bodies will never be found. 





American literature has lost, in the death of 
Mr. George Ripley, an eminent scholar and a 
friendly critic, whose place will not soon be fill- 
ed. He was born in Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
October 3, 1802; graduated at Harvard in 1823, 
and at the Cambridge Divinity School three 
years later; was mathematical tutor in the uni- 
versity a year, and then was settled for a few 
years over a church in Boston. He spent some 
years abroad, in the study of French and Ger- 
man literature, and in 1849 began his labors as 
literary editor of the New York Tribune, con- 
tinuing in that service until his death. For 
many years, and up to the time of his death, he 
was a literary adviser for the publishing house 





of Harper & Brothers, and also edited various 
compilations, one of the most important being 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia—a work which 
he undertook in conjunction with Mr. Charles 
A. Dana. As a literary reviewer Mr. Ripley 
gained wide esteem, and he continued his men- 
tal work with remarkable vigor to the last. 
The memory of his life and labors will long be 
cherished. He died of angina pectoris, after a 
few weeks’ illness, on July 3. 





A night medical service has been established 
in this city, by which arrangement any person 
taken suddenly ill, whether stranger or resident, 
rich or poor, may receive the attention of a com- 
petent physician. A list of physicians willing to 
answer night calls will be deposited at the sta- 
tion-house of each precinct, and the police, when 
requested, willsummon one of them. If the pa- 
tient is able to pay for the service, he will be ex- 
pected to do so; if unable, the city becomes re- 
sponsible for the doctor’s fee. 


A new and elegant dinner service, consisting 
of over five hundred pieces, has recently been 
completed for the White House, for use on state 
occasions. It was manufactured at Limoges, by 
Haviland & Co., and decorated from designs of 
the well-known artist Theodore R. Davis. In 
fact, the whole work may be regarded as essen- 
tially American, as Haviland is from Pennsylva- 
nia, and settled at Limoges because of the fine 
quality of clay found there. The decorations 
represent in great variety the fauna and flora 
and the natural scenery of America. As the de- 
signs were made in water-color, and were bold 
and striking, it was found necessary, in order to 
reproduce them perfectly upon porcelain in min- 
eral color, to invent new methods, and to use 
peculiar mechanical appliances. 


An exchange thinks it doubtful whether the 
young girls who wear small black veils turned 
back from the face and resting on the brow look 
in the glass after they have put on this hideous 
“adornment,” and adds, “They look like the 
heads on Egyptian obelisks, as they will see when 
our obelisk arrives.” 





A shark six feet eleven inches in length was 
captured not long ago by some fishermen off 
Great Neck, Long Island, and sent to a dealer in 
Fulton Market, who forwarded it to Brighton 
Beach for exhibition. 


There will now be a little rest for the tired 
shop-girls. The principal dry-goods stores in 
the city have agreed to close on Saturdays at 1 
P.M. during the summer season. 





A terrible explosion of gas occurred in Lon- 
don on July 5, in the vicinity of Tottenham 
Court Road. Several persons were killed, many 
injured, and hundreds of houses damaged. 





According to reports, Mr. Arthur Sullivan is 
now engaged in the composition of another 
comic opera, to be produced in America next 
season. The libretto will be by Mr. Gilbert. 





It makes one feel happier to read an incident 
which so reveals the genuine kindness of a hu- 
man heart as the following: One of those rough- 
clad miners who come into Santa Fe occasion- 
ally stepped into the post-office of that town 
recently, and seeing in the window three letters 
held for postage, picked one up, and looking 
at the address, said, in a tone of great astonish- 
ment, ** Why, this letter is for a lady in Denver!” 

** Yes,’ said the clerk. 

** And you are holding it here?’ in a tone of 
greater astonishment. 

“* Why, of course,’’ answered the clerk: ‘don’t 
you see it hasn’t any postage paid ?”’ 

In a tone of utter contempt, the man said, 
“Give me some stamps.”’ tt was done. He 
carefully put stamps on all letters in the win- 
dow, jess two on that of the Denver lady to 
make sure that it would go all right, and stalked 
out of the office with the remark, ‘Strikes me 
there’s some dashed mean people in this town.”’ 





The numerous and terrible steamboat disas- 
ters that marked the early summer will lead 
people to think. What should be done, and 
what avoided, in case of disaster on the water? 
What course should be taken to save life? Ev- 
ery one ought to know how to swim; knowing, 
the chances of safety are tenfold, not merely 
because an opportunity of escape is thus opened, 
but because of the self-possession which a knowl- 
edge of swimming will give at such atime. It 
is all-important not to lose presence of mind. 
Keep cool. Get a life-preserver (it is well to 
see where these are kept when first going on 
board a vessel, for often they are in out-of-the- 
way places). Put it on securely. If no life- 
preserver can be obtained, secure a table, chair, 
mattress, Oar, or any article which will help to 
keep one afloat. Don’t jump into the water 
rashly. If you jump sooner than is necessary, 
and can not swim, you may become exhausted 
before rescued. Avoid leaping into the water 
in front of the paddle-wheels while they are in 
motion ; it is almost certain death. Do not en- 
cumber yourself with boots or heavy garments. 
Cover the mouth and nose firmly with one hand, 
so that the sudden rush of water will not stran- 
gle you. (This is not necessary in diving.) 
Avoid striking the water on the chest and stom- 
ach: the blow may besevere. Ifnotaswimmer, 
it is probably safest to drop perpendicularly into 
the water, striking on the feet. Of course you 
will sink. Be prepared for that. But you will 
come to the surface probably just when you 
think you are drowning. Think, if possible, 
how to act. Fear and fright drown many per- 
sons. One can float a long time easily on the 
back, if calm, quiet, and self-possessed. The 
head should be kept thrown back, well under 
the water excepting the face, and the arms 
down. Ifthe head or arms are raised out of the 
water, you will probably sink if you have no 
life-preserver. A gentle paddling motion with 
hands and feet will help keep one afloat or move 
one toward the shore or some place of safety. 
Above all things, do not get into a wild fright, 
but use all means of safety thoughtfully and 
gently. Ifsome one attempts to rescue you, re- 
member that you will not help yourself, but ter- 
ribly endanger him, if you frantically clutch him. 
A swimmer must have free use of body and 
limbs in water, and if unduly hampered he will 
sink to the bottom as quickly as if he could not 
swim, 
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AT THE LON- 
DON ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Np Royal A 
emy 


H 
of 


in 
London, which was 
’ 


the Third, in SS 


under the presidency 
of Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, for the encour- 
agement of designing, 
painting, sculpture, 
etc., h world-wide 
reputation. It is un- 
der the immediate 
patronage of the sov- 
ereign, and is direct- 
ed by forty artists of 
the first rank, with 
the title of Royal 
Academic s, from 
whom nine are elect- 
ed annually to super- 
intend the details of 
nstruction. There 
are also eighteen as- 
rtists, 
sociate engravers,and 
three or four honor- 


1768, 


pociate § SIX as- 


ary members. 

Instruction is free 
to properly qualif 
students, » fur- 
nished with profess- 
ors of various branch- 

and with 
models. 

The annual exhibi- 
tions of the Royal 
Academy have always 
been one of the chief 
features of the Lon- 
don season, and have 
been successful 
financially that the 
institution derives the 
greater part of its 
revenues from the 
of admission 
tickets. There are 
few places in the me- 
tropolis where such a Wi i 
diversity of type may 
be seen as at one of 
these exhibitions, a 
graphic picture of 
which is given in the 
accompanying en- 
graving. 

The spacious rooms 
in Burlington House 
are always crowded 
to excess with a fair- 
ly good-natured mot- 
ley throng, whose re- 
marks to an artist are 
sometimes  instruct- 
ive, but ordinarly in- 
tenselyamusing. The 

tic man — like 
the farmer who point- 
ed out the mistake of 


whoa 


of 


es 


living 
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sale 


a score of pigs feed- 
ing without one hav- 
ing a foot in the 
trough —is always 
present, ready to de- 
tect the error in the 
topmast rig of a ves 


sel, or in the color of 
a judge’s robes ; while 
the amateur dabbler 
in art, who is looked 
up to by his inartistic 
friends as an author- 
ity, is sure not to be 
far off, giving forth 
his opinion with an 
ilar sententious- 
ness which would be 
ludicrous if it 
not so intensely ag- 
gravating. | It is sur- 
prising to find how 
few people will ever 
confess to ignorance 
in art matters. All 
—at least most— 
have in their youth- 
ful days drawn five- 
barred gates and tum- 
ble-down cottages, 
which, touched up by 
the careful hand of 

ter, have been 

ded home to 
an admiring circle of 
parents and relations. 
Thus, have they not 
had an art education, 
and are they not capa- 
ble of pointing out the faults and absurdities | 
which this or that artist always commits in their 
omnipotent opinion? Then there are the Cima 


or 


were 


bue-Brown esthetics gushingly enthusiastic over | 
productions of their own school, and scathingly | 


hostile to such painters as may not be included 
in their own immediate circle. Then, of course 
—and their name is legion—are the visitors who 
merely come to see the paintings they have read 
about, 80 as to say that they have seen them, and 
who, having previously c: 
logue, fall down and worship the canvases which 
have been so glowingly described in the columns 
of the Diurnal Seribbler ; and finally—and we 
must not forget them—those members of the fai: 
sex who, as in Dr, Johnson’s time, come to see 
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and be seen, and take far more interest in a 


| “piece of lace or brocade” than in any paintings 


by the best masters. Indeed, on private view ds 
the toilettes and costumes are as noticeable as at 
the fashionable garden parties or the races. By- 
the-way, we should like to note how the feminine 
fashions affect the comfort of the masculine vis- 
itors. A couple of years since it was perilous for 
a solitary man to attempt to move about, so nu- 
merous were the snares in the form of long trail- 
ing skirts. This year Dame Fashion has been 
kind, and short or looped-up dresses enable him 
to journey through the rooms without the haunt- 
ing fear of a broken limb, trained dresses happily 
being discarded by fashionable women for these 
and most other oceasions, 








“ONLY A CAT-BIRD!” 
4 aa the maidenly, modest warblers and finches, 


and other orchard and garden birds with 
which he associates, there could be no greater 
contrast than the noisy and impudent cat-bird, 
which is the “ black sheep” of the thrush family. 


It is hardly necessary to draw his portrait. | 


Everybody knows his slaty coat, jaunty black 
cap, and rouge-cul, as. though he had a rust-col- 
ored patch on the seat of his trousers. His ac- 
tions are much like his dress: the sober front of 
every movement hides a joke behind. This du- 
plicity has, perhaps, something to do with the 
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shy a stone at it would be looked at with distrust | 


| by his fellows, as gone over to that invisible ene- | 


my with which somehow the cat-bird seems un- 

consciously allied. It is quite useless to ask for 
reasons or argue against it; to show by statistics | 
that this bird is the constant companion and 
friend of the farmer, arriving early in the spring, 
ready to snatch up the first insects as they come | 
out, and staying late into the autumn at the same 
good work ; that when its young are hatched they 
must be fed upon the larve of insects; that this 
is just the time when the caterpillars of the can- | 
ker-worm, the tent-worm, the wire-worm, cut- 

worm, and half a dozen other crawlers hated 


malice with which he is everywhere persecuted. | by the gardener are committing their ravages, 
hool-boy who should see a cat-bird and not | and that from their ranks the cat-bird seiz 
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the trickling of the water is perpetual, he loiters 
at ease, and from the heart of the green-brier 
makes bold advances to the milkmaid who brings 
the brimming bowls. In the pasture beyond he 
waits for the boy who comes whistling after the 
cows, and follows him home by the blackberry 
road that lies along the zigzag fence, challenging 
the carelessly thrown stone he has learned to 

8 He joins the berrying party 
seek, and laughs at the mishaps that never fail 
when children try the brier patch. Along the 
hedge-row he glides with short, easy flights to 
gain the evergreen coppice that shades a corner 
of the lawn, where he pauses to watch the old 
gardener trimming the box-wood or rolling the 
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gravel-walk or making the garden, and he won- 


ders why some people will take so much trouble. 
Still restless and inquisitive as ever, he makes for 
the well-known arbor to see what may be going 
on there. What he discovers is certainly none 
of his business, nor of ours; the rustic seat is oc- 
cupied ; the old, old play is in rehearsal, and at 
the sight of the blushing cheeks that respond to 
passionate words, the very roses on the trellis 
hang their heads. This spectacle tickles his rib- 
ald fancy; always ripe for mischief, he startles 
the loving pair with his quick, shrill ery, like a 
burlesque of the kiss just given and taken, and 
enjoys the little consternation of the lovers. ‘It 
is only a cat-bird, they whisper, re-assuringly. 


But there are times when the slightest jar is a 
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rude shock, and pledges that hang in a trem- 
bling balance never ret The 
mieuw of a cat-bird may spoil a match.” 

Even gentle John Burrou ¢an not help no- 
ticing the bird’s provoking w 
upon them—giving a feminine twist to the por- 
trait, however : 

“She is the parodist of the woods,” he ex- 
claims, “and there 
tering, half-ironical under-tone in her lay 
she was conscious of mimicking and disconcert- 
ing some envied songster. Ambitious of song, 
pri sticing and r¢ i in private, she yet 
seems the least sincere and genuine of the syl- 
van minstrels, as if she had taken up music only 


may be emed 


8, and comme nting 


is seen a mischievous, ban 
as if 


thrushes 
words 


robins and 
In other she 
seems to sing from 





some outward motive, 
and not from inward 
joyousness. She isa 
good versifier, but not 
a great poet. Vigor- 
ous, rapid, copious, 
not fine 
touches, but destitut« 
of ch, seren 
melody, her perform 
ance, like that 
Thoreau’s squirrel, 
always implies 
tator.”’ 
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is a rude 
made of leaves, bl 
twigs, pine 
rootlets, 
etc., 
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rather than rests in a 
bush situation 
decided upon, both 
birds work dil 
the cooler 
hours of morning and 
evening for 
days 
“When a suitable 
article been 
found,” says Thomas 
Gentry, in his 
Histories of 
“the bird does not 
fly immediately to the 
nest and adjust the 
piece, but indulges in 
short flights from one 
obj 


ently 
during 


several 


has 


to an adjoin- 
ing one, carefully sur- 
veying the premises 
all the while, until 
within a few paces 
of the nest, when she 
rapidly flies thither, 
and having satis 
torily adjusted it, 
goes off in quest 
of other materials.” 
They do not 
be annoyed by human 
witness, building 
resolutely. 

My friend Dr. C.C 
Abbott tells me a 
very pretty story of 
the intelligence of a 
pair of cat-birds that 
built their domicile in 
his blackberry patch 
at Trenton, New Jer 
When he first 
observed them at 
work, he took 
of 


for one 


seem to 
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se 


a strip 
musiin too 
bird to car 
ry conveniently, and 
placed it where they 
would be likely to 
find and appropriate 
it In a few mo 
ments one of the cat- 
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birds spied the strip, 
and to 
earry it off; but its 
length and weight 
impeded his flight, 
and after long worry 
ing over it he gave it 
up, and flew off, it 
proved, to get ¢ t 
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use so long a piece of material ; 


willing to discard it, or agree 
cestions as to its ization, it was finally aban- 
loned; but so was the unfinished nest, and the 
pair left the neighborhood 

Dr. Abbott thought 
thing, however, namely 
language sufficient to use in concerting a plan of 
combined action for mutual benefit 

While the mother-bird is sitting out her twelve 
or thirteen days of incubation, her mate remains 


the cident proved one 


the cat-birds had a 


watchful of her health and safety, and pours out 


the full measure of his happiness in rapid and un- 
ceasing song 


The young are fed with great assiduity upon 


to be in the fashion, or not to be outdone by the! the young of all sorts of soft-bodied insects, and 
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a small assortment of small fruits. As the grow- 
ing brood engrosses the time of the busy parents, 
their loud music ceases, and the cat-bird becomes 
less and less conspicuous in the gardens, until we 
hardly miss him when the November chills have 
warned him southward. 





A SCHOOL-GIRI’S STRATAGEM. 


LMOST all boys and girls regard composition 
A writing as the béte noire of school life. They 
will go through the daily routine of grammar, 
geography, history, and arithmetic lessons with- 
out complaint, and as a matter of course; but 
when the hated literary exercises occur, they feel 
like fiercely rebelling at a rule that compels them 
to read aloud their ideas of a given topic ex- 
pressed in their own language. 

The young ladies and misses connected with 
the little boarding-school at Geneva were no ex- 
ception to this rule. Usually studious and obe- 
dient in all other particulars, it required constant 
urging, accompanied by frequent severe repri- 
mands, from the good old Doctor down to the 
under-teachers, to make this important exercise 
a part of the curriculum of the Geneva Female 
Seminary. 

In vain were rigid laws laid down, in vain were 
rigid penalties threatened; somehow the girls 
managed to shirk the duty in spite of everything. 
Very embarrassing it frequently was, too, for the 
faculty, consisting of Dr. Stone and two assist- 
ants, to have strangers drop in to visit the school 
on the unlucky Wednesday mornings appointed 
for the reading of essays. The number of pu- 
pils who came prepared on these occasions was 
so ludicrously small as to make the whole thing 
appear farcical, and of these few the major por- 
tion had hurriedly scribbled a few lines at the 
last moment, only because they could devise no 
plan for getting out of it. 

Wednesday mornings always developed an 
alarming number of headaches, toothaches, and 
various other ills, which made it utterly impos- 
sible for their suffering owners to be present at 
the exercises in question. Strong, robust, rosy 
girls, who had exhibited excellent appetites at the 
breakfast table, were suddenly taken ill when the 
ringing of the bell announced that the hour had 
arrived to read an unwritten composition. We 
must own that their sudden recovery, and aston- 
ishing ability to stow away large quantities of 
the roast beef and dried apples that usually com- 
posed the seminary dinner, gave a coloring to the 
suspicion which the preceptress, Miss Pincer, had 
been pouring into the ear of Dr. Stone for some 
time past, namely, to use the spinster’s vigorous 
expression, “ Girls who could gormandize as those 
girls did were only shamming.” 

Indeed, Miss Pincer had been often heard to de- 
clare that Dr. Stone was too easy with the giddy, 
headstrong young creatures committed to his 
charge, and that if she could have her way she 
would make every girl in that school write a com- 
position twice a week, if for no other purpose 
than to punish her. The reader will notice from 
Miss Pincer’s use of the word “composition” that 
the events we are describing took place before 
that word had been converted into the more dig- 
nified one of essay. As may be imagined, Miss 
Pincer was not a favorite with the young ladies 
at the seminary. All their school troubles were 
attributed to her. If the usually kind Doctor 
frowned his displeasure at some of their pranks, 
they felt sure that “old Pincher had been telling 
him something,” or, if denied a coveted holiday, 
they were confident she was at the bottom of it ; 
and they were equally certain that if it were not 
for her interference, they might succeed in abol- 
ishing compositions from the school entirely. 
Whether in reality this might have been accom- 
plished we hardly dare affirm, but just at the time 
when the weekly exercise had grown so very weak- 
ly indeed that it was a thing only in name, and 
when the forbearance of the faculty was almost 
exhausted, and a new rule had been framed de- 
claring that any pupil suffering from the usual 
Wednesday maladies could not be excused from 
duty unless reported ill by the physician—just at 
this juncture the advent of a new pupil, who en- 
tered at the middle of the term, gave a new turn 
to affairs. 

Nell Thorpe was a bright, clever creature, to 
whom study was easy, and of that generous, sym- 
pathetic type which soon wins and retains friends. 
Her superior abilities soon placed her at the head 
of her classes, which made her the pronounced 
favorite of the teachers, and, contrary to the usu- 
al rule in such cases, it was not long before her 
genial, accommodating ways won over the pupils 
as well. If Miss Thorpe’s quickness was a sub- 
ject of favorable comment among the teachers, 
how much more were they delighted when they 
discovered her rare talent for composition! Her 
crisp articles displayed an originality hitherto un- 
known at the seminary, and won the admiration 
of all. The ease and rapidity, too, with which 
Miss Nell dashed off these spicy effusions quite 
amazed the young misses who were accustomed 
to shirking, for it really seemed incredible to them 
that any one could possibly like such a stupid, tire- 
some task. 

It was not long before the inspiriting influence 
of Nell’s good example began to be felt in the 
school. The number of valetudinarians rapidly 
decreased, Wednesday morning ailments were be- 
coming less and less frequent, and even the stern 
Miss Pincer indulged in a hope that the “invalid 
corps,” as she grimly called it, was a thing of the 
past. It was indeed a grateful change. Dull girls 
like Kate Kearns and Abby Blair, who never be- 
fore had done anything but invent excuses to get 
rid of the task, now came promptly with a com- 
position each time: while Lizzie Smith, Cornelia 
Jones, Jennie Howard, and a host of others, not 
at all stupid, but only lazy, quite astonished their 
teachers by their ready compliance with the wish-. 
es of the worthy Doctor. 

Nor was this all, There was a very marked 





improvement in the style and matter of the essays 
as well. Such commonplace and trite subjects 
as “ Passing Away” and “The March of Time” 
became not only endurable to hear, but almost 
interesting. There was a ing airiness and 
piquancy about them that commanded attention, 
and their lucky authors received many words of 
praise that bore decided contrast to the repri- 
mands of former times. But, alas! these halcyon 
days did not always last. The excellence of the 
essays increased week by week, but so did the sus- 
picions of Dr. Stone. Clearly, all was not right. 
The productions of Miss Blair and many others, 
scrutinized and pondered over in the Doctor’s 
study, were suspected of being quite too brilliant 
to have originated with those young ladies, and 
the conviction was forced on him that at least 
half a dozen essays each week bore the ear-marks 
of Miss Thorpe’s flexible genius. 

The reader doubtless has already guessed that 
Nell was indeed the composer of the much-ad- 
mired essays. Her willingness to help her school- 
fellows in their lessons had prompted her room- 
mate, Cornelia Jones, to solicit her aid in getting 
up her composition, and Nell soon found that, 
having once begun, it was no easy matter to get 
rid of the job, and that she was expected to fur- 
nish one for that indolent young lady regularly 
every two weeks. She was soon besieged by ap- 
plications from the rest, to give only an idea or 
two, or to tell them how to begin or what to say, 
“just this once,” so that at last, wearied by their 
teasing, Nell, who, like many other persons, could 
do a thing more easily than tell any one else how 
to do it, would laughingly seize her pen, and dash 
off those racy themes that were the marvel of 
the school. 

Not that Miss Thorpe was alike sparkling in all. 
With rare discrimination she tempered that ele- 
ment according to the mental and literary status 
of the applicants, never putting anything as pun- 
gent or striking into the essays of Abby Blair or 
Katie Kearns as those written for her more clever 
comrades. 

“T really haven’t time to help you this evening, 
girls,” she said one night, just after the bell had 
tapped for study hours, as Jennie Howard and 
Clara Holmes slipped into her room, portfolios in 
hand, for she seemed intuitively to know their 
errand. “JI have my botany lesson to learn, and 
I must do a little sewing too. The lace is all 
torn off my—” 

“ Now, Nell,” interrupted Clara, coaxingly, as 
she turned the key in the door, “‘ you mustn’t say 
you won’t help us. There’s a dear good girl.” 

“ We'll sew your lace on, and do anything else 
you want us to, if you'll only write our composi- 
tions. That will be simply an exchange of work,” 
exclaimed Jennie, seating herself on the foot of 
the bed, after the fashion of all school-girls. “ Be- 
sides,” she went on, persistently, “it’s no trouble 
whatever for you to write, but it’s such a dreadful 
bore for us.” 

“You girls are the biggest nuisances I know 
of, except Miss Pincer,” laughed good-natured 
Nell; “but, my dear fellow-sinners, I feel that 
my delicate constitution will no longer bear the 
onerous duties imposed on it. My failing appe- 
tite warns me that—” 

“Failing appetite! That’s good. Why, you 
ate two immense slabs of beef for dinner, and I 
know Miss Pincer thought you got more than 
your share of the biscuit,” answered Jennie, shak- 
ing with suppressed laughter at the idea of round- 

aced Nell pronouncing herself delicate. 

This badinage ended, as it always had done, 
by Nell’s promising to write the essays, and the 
two girls were stealthily dismissed, at a moment 
when Miss Pincer was known to be parading the 
other halls, with the injunction from Nell that 
this was positively the very last time they must 
ask the favor, and was as positively assured they 
would not—until the next time. These “next 
times” came around so frequently, and the list 
of applicants grew so large and so persistent, 
that even Nell’s equable temper at last gave way, 
and she resolved there must be a stop put to it. 

“They almost worry the life out of me,” she 
soliloquized, as she sat alone in her room one 
afternoon. “Socrates, or some other wise old fel- 
low, said that self-preservation was the first law 
of nature; and as I have always entertained a 
profound respect for Mr. Socrates, it certainly 
would be the correct thing to apply his pleasant 
little suggestion to my own case. Cornie Jones 
and those other girls are well enough able to 
write their own compositions, if they only thought 
so. I sha’n’t do it for them any more, that’s cer- 
tain; for I don’t believe it’s right to deceive the 
teachers, for one thing (except Miss Pincer, of 
course: everything is fair in love and war, and 
I’m sure we girls are always warring with her) ; 
and another thing is, the more I write for the 
girls, the more I’m obliged to write. I wouldn’t 
mind helping any of them occasionally, but I’m 
tired of keeping it up week after week.” 

But how to stop it? That was a poser. There 
was no use in telling them she wouldn’t write for 
them any more; they had been told that a dozen 
times already, and it did no good. They had no 
conscientious scruples in passing off her ideas 
for their own, and therefore it would be useless 
to argue the moral side of the matter, particular- 
ly as she herself had always been a party to the 
deception, and it wouldn’t look well for her to 
take the réle of Mentor; so that thought was dis- 
carded. “No, it can be done only by strategy, 
and I have a plan,” cried Nell, after a few mo- 
ments’ thought, bringing her French grammar 
down with such a ringing slap on the table as 
she spoke, that Miss Pincer, who was passing 
through the hall, put her head in the door to in- 
quire, in her most sarcastic tone, “if any one was 
hurt, as she thought from the noise that Miss 
Thorpe’s stove must have fallen down.” 

Nell had ample opportunity to put her scheme 
into operation as the days rolled on toward the 
coming Wednesday morning, as no less than sev- 
en of her school-mates had begged the usual fa- 





vor. “I will write your composition just this 
once more, if you promise solemnly not to show 
it, or even mention it, to any of the other girls; 
for, you see, I’m trying to break off, and I'd be 
beset by the whole school if it were known I was 
doing it for you,” Nell had said to each one sep- 
arately, and each girl had promptly agreed to the 
request. 

“Oh, you’re such a darling love! I don’t know 
what on earth I should dowithout you. Of course 
I'll promise, and cross my heart in the bargain,” 
cried the gushing Miss Abby Blair when the 
pledge of secrecy was exacted from her ; to which 
the “darling love” had demurely replied, “ Per- 
haps you won’t be in such ecstasies after you’ve 
read your composition: you may be disappoint- 
ed in it, you know.” 

“You old angel! Just as though anything you 
might choose to write wouldn’t do credit to Daniel 
Webster,” answered Abby, deprecatingly, as she 
skipped off with the tips of her jewelled fingers 
stuck into the tiny pockets of her ruffled apron in 
a manner she considered most bewitching. 

By Tuesday at noon Nell had completed the 
seven essays, and handed them, at different times 
during the afternoon, to the girls for whom they 
were designed, with many whispered admoni- 
tions to secrecy. The compositions were then 
coolly copied verbatim by their respective owners 
on tinted paper, the sheets being fastened togeth- 
er by fanciful knots of gay ribbon in the style af- 
fected by school-girls even in this day, and by six 
o'clock in the evening were all handed in to Dr. 
Stone, whose rule it was to read over and correct 
all compositions before they were read in public 
the next day by the pupils. 

About twenty essays were on the study table 
awaiting examination when the good old Doctor 
entered the library after tea. Drawing up his. 
easy-chair and adjusting his spectacles, he was 
soon at work, pencil in hand, inserting a mark of 
punctuation here, scratching out a superfluous 
word there, or cutting out objectionable phrases 
with one stroke of his pencil. 

“Why! how’s this ?” he exclaimed, as he be- 
gan the perusal of a delicately perfumed page, 
bearing the name of Miss Abby Blair on the out- 
side. “It seems to me I’ve read something sim- 
ilar to this already this evening. Let me see. 
Yes, here it is, purporting to be written by Cor- 
nie Jones ;” and the astonished Doctor drew from 
the pile of essays another neatly written, bow- 
decorated paper, and began to read: 

“* Women Jews.—By this term we do not mean 
Jewish women—those pretty, black-eyed daugh- 
ters of Israel, conspicuous chiefly for their inor- 
dinate fondness for cheap jewelry and propor- 
tionate distaste for swine’s flesh. No, it is not of 
these we would speak, but of that class of women, 
be they olive-skinned descendants of Abraham or 
pale-faced American Gentiles, who habitually ask 
and expect a dealer to “ fall” a few cents on the 
stated price of every article they purchase,’ etc., 
etc., etc, 

“They are the same all the way through,” he 
said, as he finished comparing them; “ evidently 
written by the same person, and that person not 
Miss Jones or Miss Blair. The matter must be 
looked into.” 

As he spoke he opened another, recognizing 
at once by the delicate Italian hand that Jennie 
Howard was the writer; but the look of perplex- 
ity deepened as he discovered, on glancing over 
the first paragraph, that it was an exact copy of 
the two he had been comparing. Could it be 
possible? He took off his spectacles, wiped them 
carefully with his silk handkerchief, re-adjusted 
them on his nose, and again took up Miss How- 
ard’s manuscript, reading aloud: 

“© Women Jews.—By this term we do not mean 
Jewish women—those pretty, black-eyed daugh- 
ters of Israel,’ etc. 

“The very same,” he exclaimed. “TI see it all 
now. It is the work of that clever rogue Miss 
Thorpe. Ha! ha! A well-played joke, to be 
sure ;” and the Doctor leaned back in his chair, 
his portly body fairly shaking with merriment at 
Nell’s shrewd trick. 

A further inspection of the essays yet uncor- 
rected showed Dr. Stone that Clara Holmes and 
three others had also copied the essay, making 
seven in all. 

“The deceivers have become the deceived ; the 
trap was well set by Miss Nell, and I'll not spoil 
the fun. The mortification and chagrin which 
these seven young ladies will experience to-mor- 
row, when they are obliged to read these essays, 
will be a more effectual punishment than any I 
could have devised. It suits me exactly,” said 
the Doctor, as he closed the library door and 
slowly took his way to his own apartment. 

The ‘next morning when the students repaired 
to the study to receive their compositions pre- 
paratory to looking them over before the ten- 
o’clock exercises began, none would have suspect- 
ed that the bland, urbane Doctor was possessed of 
a scheme that was soon to bring delinquent pu- 
pils toshame. Ten o’clock came. The last chime 
of the bell found all the young ladies belonging 
to the Geneva Female Seminary, together with 
a few visitors from the village, assembled in the 
little chapel. Miss Pincer did honor to the occa- 
sion by wearing her flounced alpaca and best neck- 
ribbon, and “ really looked almost like other peo- 
ple,” Kate Kearns whispered to her neighbor. 
The other tutor, Mr. Watkins, to whom the girls 
had given the sobriquet of “‘ Toot” Watkins, placed 
himself in a chair near Dr. Stone, and the exer- 
cises began. Each young lady, as the roll was 
called, responded to her name by a prompt “ pre- 
pared,” which meant that she had written an es- 
say, and was ready to read it. Contrary to his 
usual custom of having the pupils read according 
to the alphabetical order of their names, Dr. Stone, 
on this morning, commenced by calling on our 
friend Nell, who read hers in her usual animated 
style. One after another was called upon and 
performed their duty, until only the doomed seven 
were left, 





“Miss Katie Kearns, we will now hear from 
you,” said the Doctor, with a sly smile, as he turn- 
ed toward that damsel, who was placidly examin- 
ing her new amethyst ring. 

Miss Kearns rose, and, with a lazy grace quite 
becoming to her, sauntered leisurely up the aisle, 
bowed to the faculty, and read. 

“Women Jews.—By this term we do not mean 
Jewish women—those pretty, black-eyed daugh- 
ters of Israel,’ ” etc., ete. 

Having finished the entire essay, she sauntered 
slowly back to her seat, filled with mental con- 
gratulations that she had acquitted herself so well. 

“Miss Clara Holmes,” called the Doctor. 

“Miss Holmes was excused a short time ago,” 
replied Miss Pincer, “ but will be back soon. Ah! 
here she is now,” she added, as Clara at that mo- 
ment opened the door and advanced to her seat. 

“‘ Miss Clara, we will now listen to your essay,” 
“emyige Doctor, the peculiar smile still playing on 


‘ace. 

Poor Clara, wholly unconscious that the audi- 
ence had already been treated to a dissertation on 
Women Jews, tripped forward to the platform, 
and read, in a clear, distinct voice : 

“*Women Jews.—By this term we do not mean 
Jewish women—those pretty, black-eyed daugh- 
ters of Israel, conspicuous chiefly,’ ” etc., ete. 

The visitors stared ; the school-girls exchanged 
glances, and winked and nodded at each other in 
avery knowing way. Katie Kearns looked amazed 
and indignant, as if she thought Miss Holmes had 
infringed on her rights, while Clara read compla- 
cently on, in blissful ignorance of the commotion, 
to the close of her essay, when she quietly“ took 
her seat. 

“We will now hear Miss Jennie Howard read,” 
said the Doctor, consulting the list he held. 

But Miss Howard did not move, All eyes turn- 
ed toward the desk where sat the mortified girl, 
with both hands spread over her face, which was 
crimson with shame and anger, vainly struggling 
to keep back the hot tears that were dropping 
through her fingers. 

“Come, Miss Howard; we are waiting,” said 
the Doctor, after a moment’s silence, beating an 
impatient tattoo with his pencil on the back of 
his book. “Do not detain us.” 

A fresh burst of tears from Miss Jennie was 
the only res to this request. 

“ Really, Miss Howard, your conduct is inexpli- 
cable,” pursued the Doctor. “I will give you five 
minutes in which to regain your composure, and I 
will then expect you to read whatever you have 
prepared for to-day’s exercises. Meanwhile we 
will hear Miss Abby Blair read her essay.” 

But, lo! even as he poke, Miss Abby disappear- 
ed from sight. A moment ago she had been seen 
sitting in her usual place, but it was now vacant. 
She had not gone out by the door, and the win- 
dows were open only from the top, so it was evi- 
dent she had not made her escape in that way. 
Her essay had been forgotten in her hurried exit, 
and was now lying, done up in pale blue ribbon, 
on her desk, from whence the Doctor gravely di- 
rected Miss Pincer to take it, 

“ As Miss Abby is not here to read it herself,” 
he observed, “ we will not prolong the exercises 
by waiting for her return. You may therefore 
read it for her, Miss Pincer.” 

With a frigid smile, Miss Pincer bowed acqui- 
escence, and began reading the now familiar lines : 

“*Women Jews.—By this term we do not 
mean,’ ”’ ete., etc. 

“There seems to have been a most marked 
unanimity of thought between many of our pupils 
this week,” politely remarked the Doctor, as Miss 
Pincer closed ; “‘ but perhaps Miss Celia Macfar- 
lane, who will now read, will favor us with some- 
thing different.” 

The young lady thus mentioned half arose, and 
with a very red face and downcast eyes stammer- 
ed out something about not being “ prepared.” 

“We can not accept that excuse, Miss Celia,” 
answered the Doctor. ‘When I called the roll, 
you said you were prepared. How is it that you 
now say you are not? I have the best reason to 
suppose you have an essay this week, inasmuch 
as one bearing your name was handed to me last 
evening for correction. Your topic, if I remem- 
ber rightly, was ‘Women Jews,’ and began after 
this style, ‘ By this term we do not mean Jewish 
women,’ etc., etc.” 

The Doctor’s words were met by a suppressed 
laugh all over the room, while Celia’s embarrass- 
ment was most painful to witness. Her lips twitch- 
ed and trembled as if she were about to cry, and 
the Doctor, who disliked weeping scenes, desisted 
from saying anything further, but turning again 
to his list of names, said: “There are but two 
other essays to be read this morning—one from 
Miss Cornelia Jones, the other from Miss Patty 
Spencer. We will listen to yours first, Miss Cor- 
nelia.” 

These girls had been carrying on a whispered 
consultation for the last ten minutes, and were at 
that particular moment engaged in hurriedly tear- 
ing up certain pink-tinted sheets of paper into 
small bits, and throwing them on the floor. So 
busy were they that they failed to notice that the 
Doctor had spoken to them, and it was only when 
a grinning girl in the opposite seat had pointed 
her pencil at them that they realized they were 
the “observed of all observers.” With a guilty 
start the unhappy pair straightened themselves up, 
and with a look of desperation faced Dr. Stone. 

“We are ready to hear your essay, Miss Cor- 
nie,” said he. 

“T haven’t any, sir—that is—I mean I tore it 
up,” faltered Cornie, in a very low voice. 

“ And you, Miss Patty,” he continued, “ where 
is yours ?” 

The diminutive Patty gazed imploringly at the 
Doctor, then at Miss Pincer and Tutor Watkins, 
as if trying to discover some signs of compassion 
or relenting ; then sobbed out, “ It’s on the floor.” 

“ Well, pick it up, and let us hear it,” persisted 
the Doctor. 

“T can’t, sir; it’s all in little scraps. But if 
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you'll excuse me this time, Doctor, I'll do better 
after this,” was Patty’s weeping response. 

“ As you have destroyed it, of course you can 
not read it,” replied the Doctor; “ but you can at 
least tell us the subject of your essay.” 

A long pause. 

“Tell us the subject, Patty,” he urged. 

“Tt was about—about Women Jews,” was Pat- 
ty’s reluctant reply. 

An audible laugh from the audience, that could 
no longer be repressed, ted this announce- 
ment, Even the severe Miss Pincer was obliged 
to pucker her lips to keep back a smile, and the 
good old Doctor was noticed to be suddenly taken 
with a suspicious fit of coughing that compelled 
him to turn away his face, 

“Miss Pincer,” said he, when able at last to 
speak, “I wish you would see if you can find 
Miss Abby Blair. I have some remarks to make 
to all these young ladies who have been devoting 
themselves so assiduously to the Jew question 
the past week.” 

Miss Pincer’s black alpaca flounces rustled 
across the room straight to Abby’s desk, and 
bending over it, she called out, 

“Come out, Miss Abby, you are wanted.” 

“T can’t,” said a voice from under the desk. 
“Tm ill.” 

“T think you must be il, to be crouched down 
here on this dusty floor in that nice cashmere 
frock,” was Miss Pincer’s tart reply, as she got 
possession of Abby’s hand and attempted to pull 
her from her hiding-place. 

Miss Blair, however, concluding that if she must 
submit, it were better to do so gracefully, raised 
herself to her feet, smoothed out her blue hair 
ribbon, brushed the dust from her ruffled skirt, 
and walked with a crest-fallen air up the aisle, 
and stood in front of the Doctor, where she was 
joined by her six comrades. 

A more thoroughly dejected, forlorn - looking 
squad of school-girls can scarcely be imagined. 
With their flaming faces buried in their pocket- 
handkerchiefs they awaited the dreadful repri- 
mand they knew must be in store for them; but 
in this they were mistaken. The worthy Doctor 
had no desire to add to their misery, as he thought 
they already had been sufficiently punished; but 
we may add, the practice of reading borrowed 
compositions was broken up in that school for- 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
HER ANSWER. 


Humpureys, the delegate from the north, and 
O'Halloran, the Irish reporter, had been invited 
by George Brand to dine with him on this even- 
ing—Humphreys having to start for Wolver- 
hampton next day; and the three were just sit- 
ting down when Lord Evelyn called in, uninvited, 
and asked if he might have a plate placed for 
him. Humphreys was anxious that their host 
should set out with him for the north in the 
morning; but Brand would not promise. He 
was obviously thinking of other things. He was 
at once restless, preoceupied, and silent. 

“I hope, my lord, you have come to put our 
friend here in better spirits,” said Humphreys, 
blushing a little as he ventured to call one of the 
Brands of Darlington his friend. 

“What is the matter ?” 

At this moment Waters appeared at the door, 
with a letter in his hand. Brand instantly rose, 
went forward to him and took the letter, and re- 
tired into an adjoining room. Without looking, 
he knew from whom it had come. 

His hand was shaking es he opened the envel- 
ope; but the words that met his eye were calm. 


“My pear Frrenp,—Your letter has given me 
joy and pain: joy that you still adhere to your 
noble resolve; that you have found gladness in 
your life; that you will work on to the end, what- 
ever the fruit of the work may be. But this 
other thought of yours—that only distresses me ; 
it clouds the future with uncertainty and doubt, 
where there should only be clear faith. My dear 
friend, I must ask you to put away that thought. 
Let the feu sacré of the regenerator, the libera- 
tor, have full possession of you: how I should 
blame myself if I were to distract you from the 
aims to which you have devoted your life! I have 
no one to advise me; but this I know is right. 
You will, I think, not misunderstand me—you 
will not think it unmaidenly of me—if I confess 
to you that I have written these words with some 
pain, some touch of regret that all is not possi- 
ble to you that you may desire. But for one soul 
one devotion. Do I express myself clearly ?— 
you know English is not my native tongue. If 
we may not go through life together, in the sense 
that you mean, we need not be far apart; and 
you will know, as you go forward in the path of 
a noble duty, that there is not any one who re- 
gards you and the work you will do with a great- 
er pride and affection than your friend, 

“ NATALIE.” 


What could it all mean? he asked himself. 
This was not the letter of a woman who loved 
another man ; she would have been more explicit ; 
she would have given sufficient reason for her re- 
fusal. He read again, with a beating heart, with 
a wild hope, that veiled and subtle expression of 

Was it not that she was prepared to sac- 

ifice forever those dreams of a secure and happy 
and loving life that come naturally to a young 
girl, lest they should interfere with what she re- 
garded as the higher duty, the more imperative 





devotion? In that case, it was for a firmer na- 
ture than her own to take this matter in hand. 
She was but a child, knowing nothing of the 
sorrows of the world, of the necessity of protec- 
tion, of the chances the years might bring. Scarce- 
ly conscious of what he did—so rly was his 
mind engaged—he opened a drawer and locked 
the letter in. Then he went hastily into the 
other room. 

“Evelyn,” said he, “will you take my place, 
like a good fellow? Ishall be back as soon as I 
can. Waters will get you everything you want.” 

“But about Wolverhampton, Mr. Brand ?” 
shouted Humphreys after him. 

There was no answer; he was half way down 
the stairs. 

When the hansom arrived in Curzon Street, a 
hurried glance showed him that the dining-room 
was lit up. She was at home, then: that was 
enough. For the rest, he was not going to trou- 
ble himself with formalities when so beautiful a 
prize might still be within his reach. 

He knocked at the door; the little Anneli ap- 


red, 

“ Anneli,” said he, “ I want to see Miss Lind for 
a moment. Say I shall not detain her, if there 
is any one with her—” 

“They are in the dining-room, sir; Madame 
Potecki, and a strange gentleman—” 

“ Ask your mistress to let me see her for one 
moment: don’t you understand ?” 

“ They are just finishing dinner, sir: if you will 
step up to the drawing-room, they will be there in 
a minute or two,” 

But at last he got the little German maid to 
understand that he wished to see Miss Lind alone, 
for the briefest possible time, and that she was to 
carry this message in an under-tone to her mis- 
tress. By himself he made his way up stairs to 
the drawing-room: the lamps were lit. 

He lifted books, photographs, and what not 
with trembling fingers, and put them down again, 
without knowing it. He was thinking, not look- 
ing. And he was trying to force himself into a 
masterful mood. She was only a child, he kept 
repeating to himself—only a child, who wanted 
guidance, instruction, a protecting hand. It was 
not her fancies, however generous and noble, that 
should shape the destinies of two lives. A beau- 
tiful child, ignorant of the world and its evil: full 
of dreams of impossible and unnecessary self-sac- 
rifice, she was not one to ordain; surely her way 
in life was to be led, and cherished, and loved, 
trusting to the stronger hand for guidance and 
safety. 

There was a slight rustle outside, and presently 
Natalie entered the room. She was pale—per- 
haps she looked all the paler that she wore the 
long, sweeping black dress she had worn at Lady 
Evelyn’s. In silence she gave him her hand: he 
took it in both his. 

“ Natalie!” 

It was a cry of entreaty, almost of pain; for 
this fond vision of his of her being only a child, 
to be mastered and guided, had fled the moment 
he caught sight of this tall and beautiful woman, 
whose self-command, despite that paleness and a 
certain apprehension in the dark eyes, was far 
greater than his own. 

“ Natalie, you must give me a clearer answer.” 

He tried to read the answer in her eyes; but 
she lowered them as she spoke. 

“Was not my answer clear ?” she said, gently. 
“T wished not to give you pain.” 

“But was all your answer there?” he said, 
quickly. ‘ Were there no other reasons? Nat- 
alie !—don’t you know that if you regretted your 
decision ever so little—if you thought twice about 
it—if even now you can give me leave to hope 
that one day you will be my wife—there were no 
reasons at all in your letter for your refusing— 
none at all? If you love me even so little that 
you regret—” 

“T must not listen to you,” she said, hurriedly. 
“No,no. My answer was best for us both. I 
am sorry if it pains you; but you have other 
things to think of; we have our separate duties 
in the world—duties that are of first importance. 
My dear friend,” she continued, with an air of 
appeal, “don’t you see how I am situated? I 
have no one to advise me—not even my father, 
though I can guess what he would say—I know 
what he would say. And my heart tells me that 
I have done right.” 

“One word,” said he. “This you must answer 
me frankly. Is there no other reason for your 
refusal? Is your heart free to choose ?” 

She looked up and met his eyes for a moment ; 
only for a moment, 

“T understand you,” she said, with some slight 
color mounting to the pale clear olive of her 
brow. “No, there is not any reason like that.” 

A quick, proud light leaped into his eyes. 

“Then,” said he, “I refuse to accept your re- 
fusal. Natalie, you will be my wife.” 

“Oh, do not say that—do not think of it. I 
have done wrong even to listen, to let you 
8 SE 

“ But what I say is true. I claim:you, as sure- 
ly as I now hold your hand—” 

“ Hush !” 

There were two people coming into the room ; 
he did not care if there were a regiment. He re- 
linquished her hand, it is true; but there was a 
proud and grateful look on his face; he did not 
even turn to regard the new-comers. 

These were Madame Potecki and Calabressa. 
The little Polish lady had misconstrued Natalie’s 
parting words to mean that some visitors had ar- 
rived, and that she and Calabressa were to follow 
when they pleased. Now that they had appear- 
ed in the drawing-room, they could not fail to 
perceive how matters stood, and, in fact, the lit- 
tle gentlewoman was on the point of retiring. 
But Natalie was quite mistress of the situation. 
She reminded Madame Potecki that she had met 
Mr. Brand before. She introduced Calabressa to 
the stranger, saying that he was a friend of her 
father’s, 


> 





“Tt is opportune—it is a felicitous circum- 
stance,” said Calabressa, in his nasal French. 
“ Mademoiselle, behold the truth. If I do not 
have a cigarette after my food, I die—veritably I 
die. Now your friend, the friend of the house, 
surely he will take compassion on me, and we 
will have a cigarette together in some apart- 
ment.” 

Here he touched Brand’s elbow, having sidled 
up tohim. On any other occasion Brand would 
have resented the touch, the invitation, the mere 
presence, of this theatrical-looking albino. But 
he was not in a captious mood. How could he 
refuse when he heard Natalie say, in the soft, low 
voice, 

“Will you be so kind, Mr. Brand? Anneli 
will light up papa’s little smoking-room.” 

Directly afterward he found himself in the 
small study, alone with this odd-looking person, 
whom he easily recognized as the stranger who 
had been walking in the Park with Natalie in 
the morning. Closer inspection rendered him 
less afraid of this rival. 

Calabressa rolled a cigarette between his fin- 
gers and lit it. 

“T ask your pardon, monsieur. I ask your 
pardon beforehand. I am about to be imperti- 
nent; it is necessary. If you will tell me some 
things, I will tell you some things which it may 
be better for you to know. First, then, I assume 
that you wish to marry that dear child, that beau- 
tiful young lady up stairs.” 

“My good friend, you are a little bit too out- 
rageous,” said Brand. 

“Ah? Then I must begin? You know, per- 
haps, that the mother of this young lady is 
alive?” 

“ Alive !” 

“T perceive you do not know,” said Calabressa, 
coolly. “I thought you would know—TI thought 
you would guess. A child might guess. She 
told me you had seen the locket— Natalie to Nat- 
alushka—was not that enough ?” 

“Tf Miss Lind herself did not guess that her 
mother was alive, how should I?” 

“Tf you have been brought up for sixteen or 
eighteen years to mourn one as dead, you do not 
quickly imagine that he or she is not dead: you 

reeive ?” 

“Well, it is extraordinary enough,” said Brand, 
thoughtfully. ‘ With such a daughter, if she has 
the heart of a mother at all, how could she re- 
main away from her for sixteen years ?” 

A thought struck him, and his forehead color- 
ed quickly. 

“There was no disgrace ?” 

At this word Calabressa started, and the small 
eyes flashed fire. 

“T tell you, monsieur, that it is not in my pres- 
ence that any one must mention the word dis- 
grace and also the name of Natalie Berezolyi. 
No; I will answer—I myself—I will answer for 
the good name of Natalie Berezolyi, by the boun- 
ty of Heaven !” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are ignorant—you made a mistake. And 
I—well, you perceive, monsieur, that I am not 
ashamed to confess—I loved her. She was the 
radiant light, the star of my life!” 

“ La lumiére rayonnante, Vétoile de ma vie !— 
the phrases sounded ridiculous enough when ut- 
tered by this histrionic person; but even his self- 
conscious gesticulation did not offend Brand. 
This man, at all events, had loved the mother of 
Natalie. 

“Then it was some very powerful motive that 
kept mother and daughter apart,” said he. 

“Yes; I can not explain it all to you, if I quite 
know it all. But every year the mother comes 
with a birthday present of flowers for the child; 
and watches to see her once or twice; and then 
away back she goes to the retreat of her father. 
Ah, the devotion of that beautiful saint! If there 
is a heaven at all, Natalie Berezolyi will be among 
the angels.” 

“Then you have come to tell Natalie that her 
mother is alive. I envy you. How grateful the 
girl will be to you!” 

“IT? What, I? No, truly, Idare not. And 
that is why I wish to speak to you: I thought 
perhaps you would guess, or find out: then I say, 
do not utter a word! Why do I give you this se- 
cret? Why have I sought to speak with you, 
monsieur? Well, if you will not speak, I will. 
Something the little Natalushka said—to me she 
must always be the little Natalushka in name, 
though she is so handsome a woman now—some- 
thing she said to me revealed a little secret. Then 
I said, ‘Perhaps Natalushka will have a happier 
life than Natalie has had, only her husband must 
be discreet.’ Now, monsieur, listen tome. What 
I said to Natalushka, I say to you: do not thwart 
her father’s wishes. He is a determined man, 
and angry when he is opposed.” 

“ My good sir, other people may have an ounce 
or two of determination also. You mean that I 
must never let Natalie know that her mother is 
alive, for fear of Lind? Is that what you mean ? 
Come, then !” 

He strode to the door, and had his hand on the 
handle, when Calabressa jumped up, and caught 
him, and interposed. 

“For Heaven’s sake—for Heaven’s sake, mon- 
sieur, why be so inconsiderate, so rash ?” 

“ Has the dread of this man Lind frightened 
you out of your wits?” 

“He is invulnerable—and implacable,” said 
Calabressa. “But he is a good friend when he 
has his own way. Why not be friends? You 
will have to ask him for his daughter. Consider, 
monsieur: that is something.” 

“Well, there is reason in that,” Brand said, 
reflectively. ‘And I am inclined to be friendly 
with every one to-night, Signor Calabressa. It 
may be that Lind has his reasons; and he is the 
natural guardian of his daughter—at present. 
But she might have another guardian, Signor 
Calabressa ?” ‘ 

“The wicked one !—she has promised herself 





to you? And she told me she had no sweethearts, 
the rogue !” 

“No, she has not promised. But what may 
not one dare to hope for, when one sees her so 
generous and kind? She is like her mother, is 
she not? Now I am going to slip away, Signor 
Calabressa ; when you have had another cigarette, 
will you go up stairs and explain to the two ladies 
that I have three friends who are now dining at 
my house, and I must get back to them ?” 

Calabressa rose, and took the taller man’s hand 
in his. 

“T think our little Natalushka is right in trust- 
ing herself to you; I think you will be kind to 
her; I know you will be brave enough to protect 
her. All very well. But you English are so 
headstrong. Why not a little caution, a little 
prudence, to smooth the way through life ?” 

Brand laughed; but he had taken a liking to 
this odd-looking man. 

“Now, good-night, Signor Calabressa. You 
have done me a great service. And if Natalie’s 
mother wishes to see her daughter—well, I think 
the opportunity will come. In the mean time, I 
will be quite cautious and prudent, and compro- 
mise nobody; even if I can not wholly promise to 
tremble at the name of the Invulnerable and the 
Implacable.” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” said Calabressa, with a sigh 
—his gay gesticulation having quite left him—‘ I 
hope I have done no mischief. It was all for the 
little Natalushka. It will be so much better for 
you and for her to be on good terms with Ferdi- 
nand Lind.” 

“We will see,” Brand said, lightly. “The 
people in this part of the world generally do as 
they’re done by.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE LEGEND OF THE WILLOW- 
PATTERN PLATE. 


Li-Cut was a maiden with nothing to do 
But to sit still and dream, or sip tea (without cream), 
Or give ear to the coo of her doves (there were two), 
Or eat sweetmeats, her fondness for which was ex- 
treme. 


Her pa was a mandarin, wealthy and great, 
And pompous withal, a position so big held he; 
His house and estate may be seen in the plate, 
Though portrayed in a style somewhat higgledy- 
piggledy. 
The trees, some like feathers, and some like piled 
stones, 
Are quite a burlesque of the science of botany; 
For Hooker would swear by Linnzus’s bones 
That like them in Nature there surely are not any. 


How like a bird’s claw spreads the uncovered root 
Of the comical willow! But queerest of trees is 
The one on the right, from whose waving arms shoot, 
Not leaves, but great puddings, as round as Dutch 

cheeses ! 


But perhaps it’s too bad to make fun of old crockery 
(A lengthy digression’s undoubtedly wrong) ; 

And our story still less is a subject for mockery: 
It is so pathetic, though not very long. 


A young man named Chang, with a lovely pigtail, 
Kept the mandarin’s books of receipts and expenses ; 

And Li-Chi at his step would turn red and then pale, 
And a general commotion would steal o’er her senses. 


For when a young lady has nothing to do 
But to sit still and dream, as related above, 

The chances at least are as twenty to two 
That her favorite dream is of falling in love, 


And their eyes having met—-how or why they knew 
not— 
As she sat in a balcony fondling a kitten, 
Li-Chi was enamored of Chang on the spot, 
And Chang, in like manner, with Li-Chi was smitten. 


What had happened was quickly suspected, because 
Li-Chi every day grew more pensive and “‘ moony”; 
And Chang couldn’t long hide the fact that he was 
What the unsympathetic are apt to call “‘spoony.” 


With blushes as soft as the tints of the dawn are, 
She heard his fond vows—but, unluckily, so did 
Her pa, who then chanced to be just round the corner ; 

And on Chang, with a bang, his displeasure exploded. 


Said he, in deep tones, like the sound of a gong, 
“These fine goings-on I object to in toto! 

What next? Goalong! Get you hence to Hong-Kong! 
Or (the further the better) the moon you may go to!” 


But as that destination was not to his mind, 
Chang fled to his own island home with his fair one 
(A view of it, drawn in the pattern, you'll find, 
Close to where the horizon would be, if there were 
one). 


This hearing, the mandarin, snatching a whip, 
Up and down his domains began wildly to tear about ; 
His mustache (that had hung like rats’ tails from his lip) 
Bristling up at an angle of forty or thereabout. 


Then, with language profane, and with threats of the 
cane 
Applied in the manner they call bastinado, 
He went in pursuit of Li-Chi and her swain— 
What less could a parent who would be obeyed do? 


Now the conjurer’s art and electro-biology, 
And such things, are wondrous and strange; but 
you'll see it is 
A fact, if you'll turn to your heathen mythology, 
That they’re fairly outdone by the tricks of the 
deities. 


Only think of the self-transformations of Jove 
(Who, if mortal, I fear would be thought a sad dog), 
When, in search of adventures, he sometimes would 
rove 
Far from heaven, and wanted to travel incog. ! 


So the gods, looking down through the gathering mista 
At eve, saw the lovers, whose plight so concerned 


them 
That, to shield them in peace from the mandarin’s 
fis' 


They graciously into two turtle-loves turned them! 


At the top of the pattern you'll find them depicted, 
Each with two pairs of wings; but you're left to 
imagine 
The kicks upon innocent people inflicted, 
And the uproar the mandarin vented his rage in. 


And of such a surprising romance of devotion 
As the quaint Chinese pattern’s designed to per- 
petuate, 
You'll freely confess that you hadn’t a notion, 
When last off a plate of a blue-willow “set” you ate. 
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Fig. 1.—Nuns’ Cioru Dress, Fig. 2.—Fovutarp Dress anp Casumere Manti.e, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 87-44. No. VI., Figs. 45 and 46, 





Fig. 2.—Warreav Basqur, Dovete Over-Sgretr wrrn Soanr Drapery ann 
Roun» Sxrmet.—Front.—[See P. 493.) —Wirrn Cot Parser Parrern.—Price 
25 Cents.—[For pattern and description see Supplement, No, 1., Figs. 1-11.] 


Fig. 1.—Svran Duress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Border.—Venetian Embroidery. 

Tus border is worked on fine batiste in Venetian embroidery. The design 

figures are edged in button-hole stitch, and are connected with bars worked 

in the same stitch and interspersed with picots. The edge of the border is 

finished with button-hole stitches and picots. After finishing the embroidery, 
cut away the material between the design figures as seen in the illustration. 


Surah and Lace Cravat Bow. 

For this cravat bow cut of pale yellow Surah on the bias two pieces each 
three inches deep and seven inches and a quarter wide, edge them on the 
bottom with lace three inches and three- 
quarters and an inch-and three-quarters 
wide, and join the pieces on the sides. 
Pleat them at the top, fasten them on a 
stiff lace foundation, and finish the bow 
with a knot of figured tulle and Surah 
as seen in the illustration. 


Tidies.—Cross Stitch Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Tmy mm Cross Srtcn Em- 
BroweERY. This tidy of écru linen has a 
border of Java canvas, which is em- 
broidered in cross stitch with crewel 
worsted in various colors. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Tiwy.—Cross Srircu 
Empromwery on Tutte. This tidy of 
white wash tulle is trimmed with a bor- 
der and foundation figures worked with 
white zephyr worsted in cross stitch. Suran anp Lace Cravat Bow. 
The edge of 
the tidy is 
trimmed with 
crochet fringe, 
which is head- 
ed by three 
rows of cross 
stitches. Fig. 
8, page 484, 
shows the 
manner of 
working the 
embroidery 













bag. The side pieces and handle are crocheted with écru cotton. To make the work-bag 
cut of canvas one piece ten inches and a half long and seven inches wide, fold it crosswise 
through the middle, and slope it off on the sides as shown by the illustration. Trim this 
part through the middle with the border Fig. 3, which is worked in cross stitch with 
brown split filling silk, pass over three double threads on each side, draw out 5 double 
threads lengthwise of the canvas for each drawn-work design, and fasten the adjoining 
threads, catching every 4 threads with a cross stitch worked over 4 threads in height and 
width, and between these cross stitches work a horizontal stitch each over 2 double threads. 
On each side of the drawn-work embroider the design Fig. 2 with brown silk in cross 
stitch. Furnish the work-bag with card-board interlining covered with brown silk, and 
join it with crochet pieces of écru cotton. 
For each of these make a foundation of 
26 st. (stitch), and work the lst round.— 
Pass over 4 st., * 1 ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the next foundation stitch, work- 
ing off only the lowest vein for the present, 
1 de. (double crochet) on the third follow- 
ing foundation st., work off the upper 2 
veins of the stc., 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. 
on the middle vein of the ste. This com- 
pletes 1 cross double crochet. Repeat six 
times from *, and finally work 1 ste. on 
the first foundation st., then 3 ch., and 
turn the work. 2d round.—Inserting the 
needle always in the upper veins of the 
st., work 7 cross double crochet, finally, 1 
stc. on the last st. in this round, and turn 
the work. 3d—12th rounds,—Like the 2d 
round. Run brown elastic braid through 
Pompapour Crare anp Lace Cravat Bow. the upper round, For each of the han- 





dles, which 
are _ eleven 
inches and 
three - quar- 
ters long, 
make a ch, 
foundation, 
and work 
thereon 1 
round of sin- 
gle crochet. 
2d round.— 
Always alter- 
nately 2 ste. 


and crochet- Warreav Basque, Dovstr Over-Sxrer - the next 
ing the fringe. wiru Soarr Drapery, anp Rounp Sait. 2 sc. (single 
The fringe is Bacx.—{See Fig, 2, a bw tha crochet), 1 
worked overg CU? Paver Parrern,—Price 25 Cents. 








strip of card- 





Fig. 1—Tipy.—Cross Srrrcn Emprorpery. 


board two inches and 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 1 
No. L, Figs. 1-11. 








a half wide with white 
zephyr worsted. Fast- | 
en the working thread | 
with 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) to the next 
thread of the tulle, 
turning the work 
downward as shown 
by Fig. 3, page 484, 
* lay the working 
thread downward over 
the card-board strip, 
draw it through the 
following hole in the 
tulle, in a loop, pass 
it once more around 
the card-board, and 
draw it through the 
loop on the needle 
and through the sc. 
worked last (see illus- 
tration), and repeat 
from *. Fasten the 
projecting edge of the 
tulle on the wrong 
side of the tidy. Half 
an inch from the up- 
per edge of the fringe 
work always 2 chain 
stitches, and for a 
fringe strand catch 
together the next 4 
thread loops with 1 
chain stitch, and cut 
the fringe even. 


Pompadour Crape 
and Lace Cravat 
. Bow. 

Tus cravat bow 
consisis of a_ bias 
strip of yellowish 
Pompadour _crape, 
trimmed on the ends 
with lace. Arrange 
this strip on a. stiff 
lace foundation as 
seen in ,the illustra- 
tion, and finish it 
with a knot of Pom- 
padour crape. 











Work-Bag, Figs. 
1-3. 
See illustrations on 
page 492, 

Tus work-bag is 
made of écru: linen 
canvas, which is em- 
broidered with brown 
silk in cross stitch 
and in drawn-work. 
A bag of brown silk 
is set into the work- 


Fig. 1.—PrrcaLe Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Po.ka-potrep Fou.arp Dress. 
For description see 


Supplement. 


ch., pass over 
se. 3d 
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Fig. 2.—Tipy.—Cross Stitch Empromery on TULLE. 
[See Fig. 3, Page 484. ] 


round.—1 se. on each 
st. in the preceding 
round. Run narrow 
brown satin ribbon 
through the round of 
de. For the edging 
which trims the work- 
bag crochet on one 
side of a narrow piece 
of écru_ serpentine 
braid with cotton of 
the same color * 1 
se. on the next point, 
1 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on 
the first of these), 1 
ch., and repeat from 
*. Sew in the bag 
of brown silk, which 
is furnished with a 
shirr at the top. 


Monograms, Figs. 
1 and 2, 
See illustrations on 
page 492. 
THESE monograms 
are worked with fine 
embroidery cotton in 
satin and tent stitch. 


English Straw 
Bonnet. 

See illustration on 
page 492, 

Tuts black English 
straw bonnet is in the 
shape of a toque with 
pointed crown and 
turned-up brim faced 
with black velvet. 
Under the brim is set 
a stiff band seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide, covered with a 
pleated strip of red 
Surah, the ends of 
which are tied in the 
back. The rest of 
the trimming is com- 
posed of black silk 
cords, and pompons 
of red and black silk. 


White Chip 
Bonnet. 


See illustration on 
page 492, 

Tue brim of this 
white chip bonnet is 
lined with a shirring 
of ivory silk, finished 
with a double heading 
of ivory and black 
silk under the edge 


Fig. 3.—Sarreen Dress. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IL., Figs. 12-22. 
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of the brim. A three-cornered plaid silk hand- 
kerchief, edged on one corner with round cord, 
is arranged on the crown in front as seen in the 
illustration, and the ends tied carelessly behind. 
Blue cords and pompons of worsted and silk 
complete the trimming. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Or.eans County.—Rub your white mitts again and 
again through flour. Take quite a bowlful of the 
flour, and you will be surprised to see how fast it will 
darken with rabbing the gloves through it. If for any 
reason you do not succeed, you should send them to a 
lace cleaner. 

J. G.—The round cape you describe is meant for 
very young ladies, and certainly if a lady is old enough 
to be married, she is old enough for such a garment, 
Lace mitts are more fashionable than they have ever 
been since their revival. Straight bangs are worn with 
low back braids. It is a matter of taste about trim- 
ming your black satin skirt, though more trimmed 
skirts are worn than were seen last season. 

Cc. L. W.—Do not line your velvet skirt, but trim it 
with a narrow box-pleating. Have a round waist or 
else a basque with sash front of the satin de Lyon, 
and a one-sided apron over-skirt like that described to 
* Jeanette C.” in Bazar No, 30, Vol. XTIL 

Lovuistana.—Get soft white mull instead of dotted 
Swiss muslin, and make with a low lining of linen, 
trimmed with lace or embroidery. Read in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. XIIL, the de- 
scriptions of white dresses, Vandykee are points, not 
squares. Your blue is not too light if you nearly cover 
it with darker blue wool or else brocaded silk. Black 
net or tulle veiling in the narrow widths sold for veils 
is found in very good qualities for 50 to 75 cents a yard. 
This is now worn as a mask veil, or else a scarf veil 
passed around the head and tied under the chin in a 
large loose bow. 

H. E. G.—The Renaissance is a pretty and fashion- 
able shape. Young ladies wear gypsies more than any 
thing else. White muslin fichus or else black lace 
elbow capes are the wraps for young ladies. English 
homespun cloth of light sleazy quality is best for a 
travelling cloak, though gray linen and buff pongee are 
both used. 

J. L.—Any very long ostrich plume is called the 
Mercutio plume, because in the play of Romeo and 
Juliet Mercutio wears such a plume in bis hat. 

F.iorna.—Widow’s mourning is the richest, yet the 
most severe, of all mourning dress, The dress of wool 
goods has the waist and sleeves entirely covered with 
English crape, and this is sometimes true of the skirt, 
though a crape band half a yard deep is most used on 
the skirt. The bonnet is plain English crape, with a 
widow's cap above the forehead. A veil long enough 
to reach to the knees in front and the waist behind is 
thrown over the bonnet. 

Mus. A, J. J.—Get brown, or old gold, or else cream 
satin to combine with the handsome brocaded silk. 
Young ladies’ bonnets do not have strings tied under 
the chin, but in a great bow behind, low on the nape 
of the neck, 

Emma H.—A lavender nuns’ veiling or grenadine of 
that shade, or a Louisine silk brightened with some 
contrasting cream-colored brocaded silk, will be pretty. 
Pale blue bunting for an over-dress will look well with 
your black velvet skirt. A buff pongee polonaise 
might also be worn with this skirt. The polka-dotted 
foulards are liked for summer wear. For wash dresses 
get a gingham of blue and pink stripes, a linen lawn 
dress, aud a white muslin for afternoons and evenings, 
made like those described for bridemaids in Bazar No. 
26, Vol. XIII. If you want a stylish black dress, get 
plain sewing-silk grenadine, and trim it with jet. 

Perriexev.—Get India muslin at $1 a yard instead 
of tarlatan for a thin white wedding dress. It need 
not be made over silk, We do not advise you to have 
silks dyed. Lace shawls are massed on the shoulders, 
and tied in front like fichus. The smaller Spanish lace 
mantillas are more stylish. 

Baroness Bunsen.—Your brown satin isa very hand- 
some stylish shade, but we can not advise you at pres- 
ent what will be combined with such shades next fall. 

A Constant Reavrer.—Black velvet with some nar- 
row Breton lace will look best with your silver gray 
silk. There is no color that will blend well with it. 
Make by the pattern of the Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No, 27, Vol. XIII. A white rough straw or a 
‘Tuscan gypsy with white and black plumes will be ap- 
propriate with it, and some heliotropes for Aowers. 

A Querstionre.—Canton crape is not worn in mourn- 
ing, except in light or complimentary mourning. 
White bunting dresses with black borders would be 
pretty for young ladies to wear out of town as mourn- 
ing; also linen lawn, or else soft white mull dresses 
trimmed with tucks and pleatings, and worn with a 
black sash or belt ribbon. Black grenadine with 
Square meshes is the material most used for summer 
dresses by ladies in mourning. 

Viororta.—We can not tell you the name of the firm 
you mention. The Woman’s Exchange, in Twentieth 
Street, near Broadway, sells needle-work for ladies out 
of town. 

8. E. P.—Get plain green Surah or foulard, and com- 
bine with your striped silk by the pattern of the Black 
Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII. 

L, M.—Your sample is mixed silk and wool, and will 
look best made entirely of itself by the pattern of the 
Polonaise Suit ill ted in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIIL. 

A. E. P.—Make your écru bunting by the pattern of 
the Plain Polonaise with French Back illustrated in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIII. Trim with ruffles of the 
same, or else silk pipings of darker brown. Ecru lace 
is little used now. 

Op Goip,—Your sample will do very well for a coat 
hasque and front breadth of the skirt of a dress that 
has silk of the reddish-brown shade for the remainder 
of the skirt. Pipe the basque with old gold satin. 

Mas. M. C. L. M.—Get blue silk like that in your 
brocade to combine with it. Read reply above to “ Old 
Gold.” 

Graterc. Scxusormer.—Get dark Japanese paper 
with a good deal of red and gold in it for your dining- 
room, and have a black-ground carpet with Japanese 
figures and border. Have either pale rose or blue 
tinted walls for your room that is draped with white 
over blue. colored walls, or else peari-color, look 
well with peacock blue hangings. 

8. W.—Jersey bodices have already been described 
in the Bazar. They are imported by fashionable mo- 
distcs as parts of costumes for out of town, especially 
for sea-side resorts. They are made of stocking net ; 
they fit the figure as a stocking does the leg, though 
many have darts in front, and are laced behind. 

Saviz.—You will probably find out about bleaching 


hair in The Ugly Giri Papers, but the Bazar advises you 
not to do it. 








DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been’ some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Surrs. 

ZANESVILLE, Onto, Nov, T, 1878, 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 


* Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wond«r- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been o1 ffered. It is not a 








buta ss by an st eewaen. For female 
nd ¢ eakness a opecseity. For 
sale by all Druggists, Depot t 59 John St., N, ¥.—[Com.} 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN INDIGESTION. 

Dn. A. 8S. Canrenter, of Keene, N. H., says: ‘It is 
a valuable medicine. { have taken it myeelt and pre- 
scribed it for my patients for indigestion or inerva- 
tion of the digestive organs, and always with satisfac- 
tory results.—[{Com.] 








RINGLETS BRIGHT 
“* That toss in the air like a thing of light.” 
She stood thus beautiful through the use of Mrs. 
8. 4. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Sold by Draggists. 
—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


NEW YORK. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


GREAT BARGAINS. 
Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
$8 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, ge, ‘whole top, 
$5 00. ronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style,$1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
$1 25; oy do., or Hes ded 6 











rivilege of examination. For smaller amounts, send 
Money von or Stamps. 


dress 
ER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 
"30 0 Grand Street, New York City. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids Nome Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Makin: Ye > Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlewor Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every ey = a to match 
any color, at popular prices. Sampl 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 








STEEL PENS 


Gc fsyera-y 





PARIS EXPO SITIO! N siren 


J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts.. NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold art articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


14-STOP ORGANS 









SUB and Oct. Coupler. 
anos. 25 and upward rir int 
free, Adivcee DANIEL Fe BEATTY, Washington, ge 








EPrPs's =: pace a special 


oon Chensiate, 
is Tabelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 

mma usiy ene COSMETICS, only relia- 
— “<a the work 
vars assortment of Beautifying oe 
ave g or producing the loveliness of youth, 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

yey Bellogine Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c. 
per 

Indelible Vegetable “‘ Lip»? and ** Face” 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

** Aurora,” for peotining golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 


** Diapholine,”? the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand cngentiness of Real Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c,. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 

COMBINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.O.D., with privilege of examination, If not 
rertte e can be returned at m: 

SHAW, 54 West 14t 


E,SSENCE 





St near 6th Ave. 





The Only 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These at o 8 are the natural cleans- 


- 


great organi 

pew Te the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
wi 
a 


be pestons ; if they become clogged, 
ful diseases are sure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
re develo) because the blood is poisoned 
with the umors that should beve been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore oe sheshhy oxtton sad and all these 
destroyin; ished ; neglect 
them and con will live but to suffer, 
Thousandshave beencured. Try Bent bye 
willadd one more to the number. 
and health willonce more gladden your ody 
fag Colter tenes trom Go tevaentofen Atay taht 
bear such distress from Constipation and 
‘earner will cure moye. Try nerd 
age at once and be satisfie 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
= Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
‘our Dru has it, or will get i for 
wm. . iesies = Raving te Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
a (©  cwilleend postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 


i ee 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June Zist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers, 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 


The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE — justtook 

-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 

sition), made wholly of 

; natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or L gerneons front hair is thin or 


ee ae a on 


* 


—_ ee ea a ie 











‘ht, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


with privi 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 1 


‘State 8 Chi 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. a wit 








CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated "Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. m, May to October. 
White Su phar, Saline, and Gas Waters and 354 
Rheumati Dy fie, Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin. 
eumatic, tic, ) in, nary, an n- 
dred afflic’ te. GRAND HOTEL, weekl 


to $17 50. he ae lete guide, address sete 
GRAND HOTEL, Galea 





‘aledonia Springs, Canada. 
Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo card: 
5D irgola gold and jet, 10c. Clinton’ Bros. ‘Clintonvi file, Ct, 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


ConrTains: 
ROBERT ee. A Porm, By Henny W. Lone- 


with 7 Three Tilustrations, 


THE HAPPY HUNTING ¢ GROUND. By Put O. 
SULLIVAN, 

It.usTRations.—Frontispiece.—A Twilight Con- 
fidence.—Sunset at the old Wharf.—Moonlight in 
the bes .—Sylvester’s Classic Field.—Morning in 
the ow. —The Dwarf Cedar. —On their own 

—Table d’Héte,—Sheep under the Thorn- 
e “ Young Girl in a Riding-Habit.”—“ It 
a Hair- Pin,” Flock. Tal-Piece and I meeting the 
Shepherd and his Fl jece, 


FISH aw MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS. —L. 
18HOP. 
inansiiomeatettiaaiitied.. Cleaning Fish.—. 
Flake Yard.—Hakers off Half-way Rock. avila 


Fowl Shooting in the Breakers.—A Snub,—Huiks 
on Orr’s Island.—“A Sing” on Monhegan Island.— 
Vestiges of Deer Island 


Prosperity, Burnt Cove.—. 
mestic Duties.— Cabin of a Jig- 
ger. — Underrunning the Trawl.— Bringing Home 
the Sheep.—A Bi ting D ay. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS. — IL. By Re- 
preooa Harpine Davis. 

I.Lustrations.—In the Alleghany Mountains.— 
View on the Swannanon.—A Mountaineer’s Hut.— 
Sugar-Cane Mill . the Black Mountains.—A Corn- 
Cracker in the Black Mountains. — View of the 
Black Mountains from Glase’s House.— Fire-Place 
at Glass’s.—View of Craggy Peak from the Path to 
Mount Mitchell.—Grave of Professor Mitchell = 
the Sommit of Mount Mitchell.—On the Road to 
Asheville. — Street Scene, Waynesville,— On the 
Porch at Mrs. Bright’s, 


HENRY OF NAVARRE BEFORE PARIS, A Porn. 
By Nora Perry. 


With an Illustration. 


MR. TOLMAN. A Srory. 
With Three Illustrations. 


A MARTIN SUMMER IN THE GARDEN OF 
FRANCE. By Moncurs D. Conway. 
I.LostTrations.—La Pile de Saint-Mars.—View of 
Tours.—Chateau de Langeais.—St. Martin dividing 
his Cloak with the -—Tomb of St. Martin.— 
Cathedral of Tours, — tern of Rochecorbon.— 
Cormery Abbey. ig 


THE CRUISING CANOE AND ITS OUTFIT. By 
C. E. Cuase. 
ILLvsrRa tions.—The Cruising Canoe.—“Shadow”’ 
Canoe.— Canadian Canoe.—The Racine Canoe.— 
Canvas Canoes: Lake bag Camp.—A Canoe 


Farm-House. — 


By F. R. Stockton, 


Camp. —Camp- Stool, or Table. ae -Stove.— 
Camp-Cot. — Life- Preserver.— Portage Device for 
two Carriers.—Portage Yoke. 


bei a A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WittiaM Biaox. 


Cuarprers XXXVIIL-XL. 
ILLustRations.—Head-Piece.—‘‘ My Father!” 


BOAT SONG. By Eurex Howrieron MILLER. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Nove. By Henry 
James, Jr. 
Cuarrers VII.-XII. 
A BOATING ADVENTURE. By Joun Esten 


Cooxg. ) 


MARY ANERLEY. A Novet.—(Concluded.) By 
R. D. Buackmore. 
Cuarrers XLIV.-LVII. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins on International Coys ht.— 
The Nominating Convention,—Madame D’Arblay’s 
Diary.—The Passion-Play at Oberammergau.—Talk 
of the Weather.—Henry J ames, Jr., as a Novelist. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 





HARPER'S WEERLY, One Year..........++++ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Ome Year.......+0.00++0+ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 150 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 
Harrer’s Weekty.......>One Year.......... $10 00 
Harrer’s Bazat......... 






Harper's MaGazineg..... 
Hawrer’s Weexty...... ‘} One Year.......... 


Harrer’s Magazine... 
Haxrer’s-Bazat......... *} One Year.. * 


Harpen’s Werkty....... 
Harper's Bazan......... } One Year......... 4 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 

















MISS MARIA RITTER, 





NOTICE ! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Pa 8, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 


a ecompbene assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ; 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPATGN 


Splendidly Mlustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed, 


July ist to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 
Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT 


i 












Fat Lady :—“ How am I to get through ?” 
Consort :—* Take Anti-fat as I dia.” 

LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” reg- 

istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
LENCY. It is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required. 
Will reduce a fat person from 2 lbs. to 51lbs. a week. It 
acts upon the food in the stomach, preventing its con- 
version into fat. “Corpulency is not only a disease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true Phen is no 
less 80 to-day. 

Allan’s Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 
medical profession. THOMAS M. D., of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 

says: “I gave some of this extract 


adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who Sat ty very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the y, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 

Prattville, Ala., July 20th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.: Gent About three months 
ago, | commenced using your Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. By following your direc- 
tions carefully, I have succeeded in reducing my weight 
to 158 pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleas- 
ant; but just previous to commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at a 
high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are en- 
tirely useless tome now. When I put one of the coats 
on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack on a 
bean-pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
tion fails. My object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your patrons, similarly 
situated, could exchange these useless garments for 
others that would fit. I think it ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it would be an inducement for 
many to use the Anti-fat, who now object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. Jus! turn this matter over 
in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fut business. 

ours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 Ibs. 
lam a member of the oll firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& Rucker, 105 John Street, New York. I am con- 


some one who has actually taken your medicine. So 
tification of interviewing Mr. 
GrOKGE BoyD, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
reduced himself from 219 to 158 pounds in four months, 
Yours truly, CoOL. HOUSTON RUCKER. 
Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements relative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 
Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. , Eng. 


IT WILL COST YOU 


One Cent 


For a Postal Card on which to write your name and 
residence plainly, and address the same to J. Gibson 
Brown, No. 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J., for a 
copy of Dr. O. Phelps Brown’s famous Treatise 
on the Cure of Disease by the use of Herbal 
Remedies. A new and revised edition, with correct 
likeness of the author, now ready and sent free to all. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
psa | for removing radically and permanently a! 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 














iss0 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 

85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 Yo cin. 

Oo 
Oo o 
< JONES “, 


x oe 








| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue i} 
aN 





D 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x! 


%, JONES .* 


SHOES. CO LACES. 
caRrpETs. “Uy ao” aioves. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 oO” so ostmry. 
rurniturE “bp A O°  MILLiNery. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Fornieuino Q’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Harper's European Guide-Buok 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemproxe Ferrivgs. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. L. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproke Ferripcr. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ORNE’S CRIMPING LAMP \ 
Will Crimp the Hairin two minutes. It 
can be carried in the pocket, and is always 
ready. For sale by Druggists and Fancy Good 
Stores. Sent by mall for 25 cents in stamps. 
Address C, P. ORNE. Cambridgeport, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


_ 


GREAT SALE OF LINEN ULSTERS, LINEN 
SUITS, AND LAWN SUITS THIS WEEK, AT 
LESS THAN HALF THEIR VALUE. 


One lot Linen Ulsters, $1 10. 
Onelot “ a 1 20. 
One lot “ = 1 25. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY AS THEY CAN- 
NOT LAST LONG AT THESE PRICES. 


LAWN SUITS. 


One lot at $1 75; worth $3 00. 
One lot at 3 00; ba 5 00. 
One lotat 4 50; a 7 00. 


THESE LAWN SUITS, FROM THE LOWEST 
TO THE HIGHEST PRICE, ARE ALL RICHLY 
TRIMMED WITH LACE, AND COULD NOT BE 
MADE TO ORDER FOR LESS THAN DOUBLE 
THE PRICE. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 

FULL LINES of SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
SHAWLS, UMBRELLAS, LACES, GLOVES, &c. 


KEYES, 
Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets, 
THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. §.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
R its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








9 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





) Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








1780 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition, 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME  Xill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt. ...No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Round Skirt......ccocscccccesecscceccseeees “~ 3 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)....-....+.++ “ 13 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt............++ “ 15 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Moen TRG... cccvcsecssscccccisccccceessns = 's 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “* 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... * 16 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
PRR A chavccesdccccvesensepensiccacess “« 18 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt............+.+ nia = 2 





POINTED es 5 with Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt...............- No, 20 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)........+.... - = 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 


from 7 to 15 years Old).....-....scseeeseeees “ 21 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... «a 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 


Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “2 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ‘* 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt................++ “ 
COAT-TAIL ont a Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt..............seeeee: * 2 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 
We TENG, cocks s Secesevccscccccccccecves “= 2 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


Address 


tion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JUDGE AND JURY. A Popnlar Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Ben- 
samin VauGuan Ausorr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By AnpRrew James Symineron. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

lil. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricnarpsow, 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
IV. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuanruzs 

Avams, D.D, 32mo, Paper, 2 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
V. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorex T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

Vi. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
zraphical Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexrex, 

rge 8vo, 1052 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
VII. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Otiruant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

VIL, 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
oy of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of “Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. fo 


OR. BUSHNELL'’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell, With Two Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 
xX. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. ByC.G. 
Hegpermann. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XI. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gispon, With Notes, by Dean Miuman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Witu1am Smiru. From New Electrotype 
Plates, 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) _ 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
uur Nioo.s, F,G.S., F.R.G.8S. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XI. 

DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Annex Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 60, 

XIV. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Txumbutt, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Brackmore. $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moteswortu. 15 cents. 
The Duke’s Children. By A NTHONY TROLLOPE, 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamiuron Aipé. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By A NNE Beare. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Manoanat VeLey, 25 cents. 
Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Buackmone. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esten Cooke, 
75 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Avausta 
Noxy. 15 cents, 


G2 Harere & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea~ Harren’s Catatoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


SEVENTH EDITION—*‘ COPYRIGHT.” 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 
250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, being the only 


reliable Work on Lace-Making published. Price 5wc., 
with a beautiful Pattern on Linen. 


ARRASENE and CREWEL, 


How to work the same, and Plain and Fancy 
Embroidery, beautifully illustrated, 25c. 


DARNED NET AND POINT APPLIQUE. 


Book of full-sized Patterns, 25c. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE PATTERNS, 


Book of, and Supplements, 25c., containing over 300 
Designs and Patterns of Fichus, Lace Strips, Barbes, 
Collars, Cuffs, Neck Ties, &c. 


LACE BRAIDS. 


Honiton, Point, and Purlings. AR- 
RASENE, &c. 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 6 East 14th St. 


5 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, l0c. 
OY 40 all Chromos,i0c. Star Print’g Co., Northford,Ct. 


ADIES, a lovely lace collar or bow by mail, ony 

25 cts. LINSLEY & CO., 48 Courtland S8t., N.Y. 

5 Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spxine, Northford, Ct. 
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LIFE PRESERVERS. 


O44 SUT , WI 

















PREPARE FOR ACCIDENTS. 
THE FEELING OF SECURITY MAKES UP FOR APPEARANCES. 


AnceE.tina. “So thoughtful of you, Edwin !”’ be sure! How glad I am I brought my umbrella !” 


FACETIZ. a 


A Larianperr will make three good meals of a tub of 
oleomargarine, his wife will take the hoops for a crino- 
line, and the boys will use the staves for snow-shoes, 
So you see, children, how a little oil will smooth the 
rugged edges of life’s pathway. 








oxtnseentsiipianaliniee 
Traoner. “Come, come, boys, can’t any of you give 











- - : or Prase® | ALAM AMHHti ty! 
me an instance of the active transitive voice ? H |) HAL AVR Ht , 
Boy (after a little hesitation). “ Yes, sir, I know one TN item HE TOYS Ae tein - 4 
—the voice that goes through the telephone from one i} Ora if cH 7 
* ot) ee Se ide a 
place to another, | \ipe = 
—_—__— ' 





An impecunious fortune-hunter having been accept- 
ed by an heiress, at the wedding, when that portion of 
the ceremony was reached where the bridegroom says, 
* With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” a spiteful 
relative of the bride exclaimed, “‘ There goes his valise !” 





—_——>———_ 

A Savannah man invented a water velocipede, and 
thereby won the everlasting gratitude of the shark, 
who took in both inventor and invention. 





—_—_ 

A German savant has, he asserts, discovered a meth- 
od of extracting the soul of man or beast, and, making 
it into a paste with glycerine, administer doses, grad- 
nated according to circumstances, so that he can make 
a coward brave, or a hero a poltroon, at will. 

















—_ 





To prink WHISKEY, AND GET FRISKY, 




































A WEATHER PHENOMENON. 


ABSTRACTED OLp GENTLEMAN. “ Bless my soul! how suddenly these summer showers do spring up, to 


“Why, Jimmy,” said one professional beggar to 
another, “are you going to knock off already? It's 
only two o'clock.” 

“No, you mutton-head,” responded the other, who 
was engaged in unbuckling his leg, ‘I am only go- 
ing to put it on the other knee. You don’t suppose a 
fellow can beg all day on the same leg, do you ?” 


—_———>— 
Sux. “ Be it so, then; I agree that I have faults.” 
He (emphatically). ‘Oh yes.” 
Sur (surprised). “ What are they, sir? what are they ? 
Name them—if you can.” 


—~>-——— 

“The more shirtee Melican man get washee, more 
money Chinaman makee,” is the way an almond-eyed 
Philadelphia laundryman translates “Cleanliness is 
next to godli wad 





Of M. Montigny, the manager of the Paris Gymnase, 
recently dead, this story is told: A well-known play- 
wright was objecting to certain changes the manager 
declared necessary in one of his pieces. ‘You must 
admit,” said the author, “that I understand my busi- 
ness.” 

“T think, also, that I understand mine.” 

“Permit me to say that I know better than anybody 
else how my own work should be managed.” 

‘* My dear sir, on that theory, a father, to do the best 
for his child, would never need a doctor.” 
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THERMOMETER 100°.—WILD DREAM OF A FAT FRIEND, 








